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HON, CHARLES HALE, 
Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Representatives. 
The accompanying portrait was drawn express- 
ly for us by Homer from a photograph recently 
taken by Mr. S. Masury, 289 Washington Street, 
and has been engraved by Pierce. The subject 
of our sketch was born in Boston, June 7, 1831, 
and is consequently in his 28th year. He is the 
voungest son of Hon. Nathan Hale (son of Rev. 
Enoch Hale of Westhampton, Massachusetts, 
and nephew of Nathan Hale, the “ patriot spy” 
of the Revolution) and Sarah Preston Everett, 
sister of Edward Everett. After receiving the 
ustal course of instruction at several excellent 
wivate schools, he entered the Winthrop Public 
School, and afterwards the Public Latin, where 
he distinguished himself by his diligence and 
ability, and where he received the Franklin 
medal in 1846. He forthwith joined the Fresh- 
man class in Harvard College, and graduated in 
regular course in 1850. We next find him en- 
gaged as usher in the Public Latin School, and 
while thus occupied he established 
a weekly literary paper, entitled 
“To-day,” which was well con- 
ducted and respectably successful. 
It contained many spirited and val- 
uable papers from the pen of the 
editor and other writers, chiefly 
young men like himself just com- 
mencing their career. This publi- 
cation was discontinued, however, 
at the expiration of the first year, 
1852, and Charles joined his father, 
Ion. Nathan Hale, in the conduct 
of the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
the oldest daily paper in the city, 
having been in the hands of the 
senior editor since 1814. Several 
other establishments have been 
from time to time merged in the 
Advertiser, such as the Patriot, 
Chronicle, Gazette and Centinel. 
The paper has always maintained 
a high character as a_ first-class 
commercial journal, distinguished 
moreover by the excellence of its 
editorial articles and the accuracy 
of its information. In the latter 
respect we know of no_ sheet 
that for so great a length of time 
has exhibited more scrupulous care 
in the collation and statement of 
news. It has never published fly- 
ing rumors one day, to be followed 
by retractions or explanations the 
next, and has thus become stand- 
ard authority, and acquired an his- 
torical value as a faithful record of 
the times. ‘The same caution has 
been exercised in treating of new 
enterprises and projects, yet not- 
withstanding its conservative char- 
acter, no one can fairly charge it 
with having been in the rear of the 
great movements of the age who 
remembers that it was the pioneer 
of the railroads of this country, and 
that the learned and elaborate arti- / 
cles dedicated to that enterprise in 
its columns would fill volumes. 
Since the youthful energy and ac- 


tivity of the junior editor have “i JA 


been added to the learning and ex- 
perience of the senior, it has fully 
kept pace with the ever-advancing , 
standard of journalism and the %Y 
growing wants of the public. We 
consider Mr. Charles Hale as one 
of the most hard-working of that 
proverbially hard-working class of 


men, the daily editors. He is thor- UU; 


oughly versed in all the details of 
newspaperdom, editorial, business 

and mechanical. He can even set 

type upon occasion, having when a 

school boy learned to do so as an ¥ 
amusement. There are occasions Pf 
when the art of Faust does an 

editor yeoman’s service. It has - 
recently been announced that Mr. 

Charles Hale has completed, at an 

expense of $40,000, the re-pur- 

chase of half of the property, 

which had previously passed out of 

the hands of the family, but is now 
reclaimed. The various depart- 

ments of the paper are now in able 

hands; and it has an excellent 

corps of correspondents, foreign 


and domestic. The political life of Mr. Hale 
began in 1855, when he was elected a member of 
the legislature of 1856, as one of the representa- 
tives of the city of Boston. He has been three 
times re-elected, and is accordingly now entering 
on his fourth legislative term. In these days of 
“rotation,” four years is a tolerably long ser- 
vice, and when we consider that he has been reg- 
ularly employed as a reporter of legislative de- 
bates for a portion of every year, with two ex- 
ceptions, from 1846 until the time he entered the 
House as a member, we need not be surprised 
that, although young in years, he has been re- 
garded as possessed of suflicient experience to 
induce the House to elect him as their speaker, 
by a strong vote, nearly one half of the opposi- 
tion uniting with all the members of his own 
party in giving him their suffrages. He received 
185 against 17 for all others. He is the young- 
est speaker which the House has ever had, being 
only about 28 years of age. We have no doubt 
that Mr. ale will fill the eminent position to 


Vi 


which he has been elected with honor and suc- 
cess. He is thoroughly versed in parliamentary 
rules, prompt, cautious and impartial, and is 
well posted on all the subjects which will be like- 
ly to engage the attention of the Ilouse. Asa 
member, his lezislative career has been marked 
by indefatigable industry, by business ability, 
and by great and varied political knowledge. 


He is a fluent and forcible speaker, and a fear- | 


less and ready debater. Among the public ob- 


jects in the prometion of which Mr. Hale has 


felt a deep interest is the improvement in the 
Back Bay. 
of the three Back Bay Commissioners, the other 
two being Franklin Haven, and E. C. Purdy. 


which Charles River makes in the peninsula on 
which Boston is built, before its waters pass to 
the north and east of the city. The mill-dam, 
for the purpose of forming a water-power and a 
roadway, was built about fifty years since. In 
1814 the legislature granted the mill corporation 
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He has recently been appointed one | 


the perpetual right of flowage over the flats en- 
closed by the mill-dam, the State retaining the 
fee simple of such flats as were below low-water 
mark, or 1650 feet below high-water mark. “ In 
1852,” as we learn from a published statement 
of Mr. Hale, “the State took the first steps to- 
wards the improvement of its property in flats, 
for its own benefit, by the passage of resolves 
(May 20, 1852), for the appointment of three 
commissioners, with full power to determine and 


| adjust the rights of the State, and of all other 
! parties and claimants in the lands and flats of 


the Back Bay, and to devise a plan for improv- 
ing the territory, changing its uses from mill 


| purposes to land purposes, for filling it up, lay- 
The “ Back Bay,” so called, lies in the bend | 


ing it out in proper squares, ete. No money at 
that time, or at any subseqeunt time, has been 
placed by the legislature at the disposal of the 
commissioners for carrying on the improvement. 
They have been confined to such arrangements 
as they could make by giving a part of the pro- 
perty itself in exchange for such valuable inter- 
ests as it was necessary to give, or 
for such improvements as have 
been made. Ail that has been 
done, accerdingly, has been done 
without the expenditure of a single 
cent from the State treasury, ex- 
cept for the compensation of the 
commissioners during the first five 
years, which amounted, altogether, 
to less than one thousand dollars 
oad annum for that brief period. 
ven the smali sums required on 
this account are now paid from the 
fund derived from ¢he proceeds of 
sales, 50 that the prosecution of the 
improvement, while bringing sub- 
stapfial results to the State, entails 
mo burden whatever upon its re- 
sources.” In 1856 (the fiest vear 
of his legislative service), Mr. Hale 
was appointed upon a special com- 
mittec which sat during the recess 
to prosecute the enterprise in behalf 
of the State. The resolve for the 
appointment of this committee met 
with great opposition, so skeptical 
was the legislature of the feasibility 
of the andertaking. As late as 
May, 1857, a prominent member of 
the House declared in a debate 
upon a bill granting necessary 
powers, that he did net believe the 
whole territery belonging to the 
State in the Back Bay would sell 
Yor enough to pay the salaries of 
the commissioners. Mr. Hale was 
appointed one of the commission- 
ers in September, 1858, and bas 
since labored indefatigably in the 
discharge of the duties devolved 
on him. The sales already made, 
mostly since the last mentioned 
date, have netted $187,000, of 
which more than one-quarter has 
heen deposited in the State treasury 
in cash and the balance in good 
notes, besides paying for $305,000 
worth of filling. The whole quan- 
tity of earth and gravel filled in, 
according to exact measurements 
and computations, amounted, on 
the first day of November, 1858, to 
nearly one hundred and twenty 
thousand cubic yards. The mate- 
Sg rial used is brought from gravel 
4 beds in Needham, a distance of 
he nine miles, first by the Charles 
te River Branch Railroad to Brook- 
- line, and thence by a special track 
built for this service parallel with 

the Brookline branch, Worcester 

and Providence Railroad ‘The 
contractors have provided an am- 

ple equipment, and their cars run 

night and day, Sundays excepted. 

It is now conceded that the clear 

profit to the State from sales in the 

Back Bay will be somewhere be- 

tween two and five millions of dol- 

lars. This enormous pecuniary 

gain resulting from property which 

Mr. Hale and others found it diffi- 

cult to persuade the legislature was 

not absolutely worthless, will en- 

large the contracted area of Boston 

to a great extent, and tend to reduce 

the excessive burden of house rents 

by increasing the number of houses. 
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THE FALSE HEIR. 


A Story of the Freech and Endian War. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER IX. 
ANVERS WOUNDED. 


By a reference to history, it will be seen that 
the expedition against the principal Indian town 
on the Alleghany proved suecessfal. The town 
was destroyed, the chicfs slain, and a number of 
prisoners released, taken by the savages during 
their predatory excursions against the unpro- 
tected inhabitants of the border, to which they 
were incited by the French. 

The Indians, who fought with great bravery, 
refused quarter when it was offered them ; while 
their irregular mode of warfare compelled the 
English and provincials, in a measure, to depart 
from those more orderly methods resulting from 
military discipline. 

Anvers, with an ardor that showed that he was 
either ignorant or forgetful that “ discretion is 
the better part of valor,” threw himself into the 
thickest of the fight. There he soon met ina 
hand-to-hand encounter with one of the Indian 
braves. Though not equal in strength to his 
savage foe, he proved, in other respects, to be 
more than his match. 

At the moment, however, he had so disabled 
him as to put it out of his power to do him fur- 
ther harm, a hatchet came whizzing through the 
air, which had been thrown with an aim so true, 
that it must have buried its glittering edge in his 
brain, had it not been turned aside by a blow 
from a quick and friendly hand. Yet, timely as 
was the aid, it was rendered at such disadvan- 
tage, as not to be entirely successful, the deadly 
missile not having been so entirely diverted from 
its course, as to prevent a dangerous, though, as 
there was reason to hope, not a mortal wound. 


Fortunately, the attention of those Indians 
near had been diverted to a different point, so 
as to give the friendly soldier a chance to band- 
age the wound, which was a little above his tem- 
ple and bleeding profusely, with his handker- 
chief. He then, though Anvers was dizzy from 
the effects of the blow, and faint from the loss of 
blood, succeeded in supporting him to a spot of 
comparative safety, and in placing him in a half 
recumbent position so that he could lean against 
a tree. 

“JT must leave you now,” said the soldier, 
“but will return the moment I can, and with the 
means, if possible, to convey you to my home, 
or any other place which you may prefer.” 

“Yes, go,” replied Anvers. “Your duty 
calls you elsewhere.” 

“IT shan’t be gone long, I think. Already the 
savages are beginning to fly.” 

“You are right. I hear their cries of rage and 
despair.” 

As the soldier turned to go, several horsemen 
came dashing along at a hard gallop. One of 
them, when he saw Anvers, checked his horse, 
and turned towards the spot where he was 
reclining. 

“Ts this you, Anvers ?” said he, throwing him- 
self from his horse. 

“Yes, Clayton. low goes the battle—for, or 
against us ¢” 

“For us; or rather I may say, it is already 
won, and what is best of all, eleven prisoners are 
set at liberty, who in a few days were to be burnt, 
after first being subjected to the most horrible 
torture. You are wounded ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “and came near being 
killed. I owe my life to him,” he added, indi- 
cating the man who had saved him, and who, 
when he found that the enemy were defeated, was 
in no hurry to go. 

“ Your wound is not dangerous, I trust,” said 
Clayton. 

“Not incurable, I think,” said the soldier, 
speaking for the first time, since Clayton joined 
them ; “ but it will be best for him to be under 
shelter before night comes on.” 

* >o you know of any place near here, where 
he can be accommodated ¢” 

“None nearer than my own house, which is 
seven miles distant. Though rough, it is com- 
fortable, and since there is nu place nearer and 


better that he can go to, [ claim the privilege of 
his being conveyed thither, where my wife and 
mother will take excellent care of him.’’ 

“T can ask for nothing better, [am sure,” said 
Anvers. 

“Jt isthe best thing that can be done, cer- 
tainly,” remarked Clayton, “since your home 
and friends are so distant.” 

No time was lost, therefore, in looking about 
for some means of conyeyance—for he was not 
in a situation to attempt riding horseback—and 
after some little delay a place was fuund for him 
in a baggage cart, which would pass near the 
place where he wished to go. 

“Will you bear us company ?” said the soldier 
to Clayton. “My name is Walter Cline—a 
name that was known to be an honest one in 
old England. Though I've nothing Lut the 
shelter of a thatched roof to offer you, it is a bet- 
ter covering than the blue sky, when the heavy 
dews are falling, and there are few of the three 
hundred men belonging to our party who will 
find any other to night.” 

“] should like to go,” he replied, “so that I 
may know how my friend finds himself in the 
morning. But first, I wish to speak to one of 
my superior officers. Ina few minutes I shall 
overtake you.” 

The heat of the weather, and the jolting of the 
baggage cart over the rough road, had not proved 
very propitious in their effect, and when a little 
after sundown they arrived within sight of a log 
house, Anvers was found to be feverish, and a 
little wandering. 

“T’m glad we’ve got no farther to go,” said 
Cline, as with the help of Clayton, he lifted An- 
vers from the cart. 

Two women, the wife and mother of Cline, 
came forward to meet them, showing by their 
looks, rather than their words, how glad and 
thankful they were, that he, who went forth in 
the morning to volunteer his services, had re- 
turned unharmed. 

“Who have you here, Walter?” inquired his 
mother, in an agitated voice, and at the same 
time, turning pale. 

“Lieutenant Anvers, I think you called him,” 
said he to Clayton. 

“Yes.” 

“You are certain that that is his name?” said 
Mrs. Cline. 

“T am—we were schoolboys together.” 

She said nothing more, and as soon as Anvers 
was placed on the bed, assisted by her son’s wife, 
she proceeded to dress his wound, the border 
wars having given her no little practical experi- 
ence and skill in the art of surgery. She then, 
though he appeared quiet and comfortable, con- 
tinued to hover near him, as if attracted by some 
secret influence, which she did not care to make 
known. Watching an opportunity she spoke to 
her son aside. 

“J will sit by the patient's bedside to-night,” 
said she, “‘ but if you are not too tired, I should 
like to have a little conversation with you, after 
the others have retired.” 

An hour later, the mother and son were alone 
with Anvers. 

“ He is asleep,” said Mrs. Cline, “and if we 
sit in this remote corner of the room, and speak 
low, we shan’t disturb him.” 

“You of course often recall the time when you 
so narrowly escaped being taken by the press- 
gang,” said she. 

“JT cannot forget it, even for a single day, as 
long as I remember anything,” he replied. 

“But you never knew thet it was Hamish 
Braxon who pointed you out to their notice ?” 


“On the ecntrary, I thought I owed my escape 
to him.” 

“And so you did, contradictory as what I 
have told you may seem.” 

“If he was the informer; why should he take 
the trouble he did, to prevent me from being 
taken ?” 

“He had a purpose of his own to serve. He 
put them on your track, and then to buy my si- 
lence relative to another matter, promised me 
that he would save you from them.” 

“Tt must have been some powerful motive, 
which urged him to take so much trouble.” 

“Jt was, and has proved to be a bitter drop in 
my cup, ever since.” 

“Surely, my mother, it cannot be that you, 
who have always been so good, could do aught 
that should embitter your life.” 

“J was to blame for giving him the promise 
that I did. And yet—may Heaven forgive 
me—were it to do again, I am afraid that I 
couldn't withstand the temptation, for it was 


neither silver nor gold that was at stake, but the 
liberty of you, my son—my only child. I re- 
fused till the press-gang was at the door, and 
then, when fixing upon me his ficrce, glittering 
eyes, he said, ‘Give me the promise I demand, 
or you have seen your son for the last time,’ the 
words, ‘I will—have it all your own way,’ broke 
from my lips. The next instant, the men were in 
the room. It was too late to recall my promise ” 

“ But what was this dreadful promise, mother ? 
You haven’t told me yet.” 

“You know Mr. Danbridge, afier the death 
of his wife,engaged me to take care of his child.” 

“ Yes, and I, myself, can testify that the few 
years he was suffered to remain with you, you 
faithfully performed your duty.” 

“ Walter, it wasn’t Mr. Danbridge’s son I had 
the care of.” 

“ While with you, and afierward, he was called 
Perey Danbridge.” 

“ But should have been called Robert Braxon, 
which was his true name.” 

“Can it be possible 

“Tt is even so. The child of Hamish Braxon 
has been made to pass for Mr. Danbridge’s son.” 

* And what became of his own son?” 

“ After I sent him away, as I then believed by 
Mr. Danbridge’s order, I lost sight of him, such 
cautious inquiries as, from time to time, I ven- 
tured to make concerning him being unsuccess- 
ful. Braxon told me that he was dead. I have 
no doubt but that he took measures to have him 
put out of the way, and supposed that those he 
had employed for that purpose had made thor- 
ough work of it; but, somehow, I could never 
bring myself to believe that he wasn’t still alive. 
Now I know that he is.” 

“ Know ?” 

“Yes; the real Perey Danbridge lies there, on 
that bed.” 

“J would give every penny I’m worth in the 
world, to be certain of it,” said Walter Cline, 
much excited. 

“You may be as certain of it as you are of 
your own existence.” 

“ But what proof is there that it is he ?” 

“ He carries the proof in his own person. It 
is written in every feature of his face. What his 
father was at his age, he is now.” 

“For all that, I’m afraid that other proof of 
his identity besides his resemblance to Mr. Dan- 
bridge will be required, should he attempt to 
claim his rights.” 

“And it will be found. Braxon has dug a 
pit, and will fall into it.” 

“Yo you think it would have been wrong if 
you had broken the promise extorted from you, 
and given Mr. Danbridge a hint respecting the 
fraud that had been practised ?” 

“There were times when I thought it wouldn’t 
be, and during one of these, I wrote to him a 
full account, as far as I knew, of what Braxon 
had done.” 

“ And what was the result ?” 

“He took no notice of it.” 

“IT don’t believe the letter ever reached him.” 

“Tt might not.” 

“We may safely conclude that it never did. 
The bare possibility of such a fraud would have 
carried him back to England. It was easy for 
Braxon to keep an eye on your movements. One 
so wary as he is, would hardly neglect it. De- 
pend on it, that the letter fell into his hands.” 

“ T have more than once thought that it might, 
and yet, afier the means I had taken to prevent 
it, I couldn’t see how it was possible.” 

“Tf Mr. Danbridge did receive it, it will ex- 
onerate you from blame, should he, hereafter, 
become satisfied of the imposition which has 
been practised upon him.” 

“Tle has been imposed upon in more ways 
than one.” 

“How?” 

“The large sums remitted for his supposed 
son’s education, were mostly spent by Braxon. 
The boy used a great part of the time to lead an 
idle, vagabond life.” 

“Yes, I remember well seeing him with a 
band of gipseys, several times, where he appear- 
ed quite at home, and happy.” 

“And was, no doubt. But we will dismiss 
the subject for to-night. You need rest.” 

“One word more. Shall you say anything to 
him about it? Anvers, I mean, as he calls 
himself.” 

“In his present feverish state, certainly not. 
The excitement caused by such a disclosure, 
might endanger his life.” 

“Which, I most devoutly wish, may be 
preserved.” 


CHAPTER X. 
ARRIVAL OF BRAXON AND HIS PUPIL AT THE 
VLANTATION, 


Wuey arrived within sight of the Danbridge 
plantation, Braxon realized that to meet its own- 
er, needed all the audacity and cool impudence 
he was master of, or he would fuil to preserve 
the perfect self-possession which would enable 
him to neither over.act his part, or fall short of 
what would be just and proper. 

If he was uneasy on his own acconnt, his 
anxiety was still greater as regarded his compan- 
ion. He was conscious that he was neither in 
person nor manners what wonld be likely to 
come up to the expectations of a father who had 
expended lavish sums that he might enjoy the 
best educational advantages. 

“Tt must have been the fonl fiend that sent 
him there,” he muttered half aloud, as he thought 
of the meeting which had already taken place 
between Mr. Danbridge and his real son, who 
was, as he bitterly contessed to himself, all that 
a father could desire. 

From time to time, he glanced uneasily to- 
wards the young man by his side, who presented 
that careless, nonchalant air natural to one 
whose sensibilities have lain dormant for want 
of an object to exercise them on, and who was 
teo indolent to wish to take any responsibility 
on himself, while the pair of broad shoulders 
were at hand, which hitherto had been so ready, 
and even eager, to assume the burden. 

“ Percy,” said Braxon, when the first glimpse 
of the mansion appeared through the trees. 

“Well.” 

“T wish when you and Mr. Danbridge meet, 
that you would try to appear as ason should, 
who sees his father for the first time since his 
remembrance.” 

“ How is that?” 

“Your heart should teach you.” 

“Well, if it shou/d teach me, perhaps it will. 
If it doesn’t, I can’t help it.” 

“ incorrigibly stupid.” 

“If you'll tell me what I must say and do, 
I'll try to remember.” 

“Which are you, a fool or aknave?” said 
Braxon, impatiently, and regarding him with 
one of his keen, searching looks. 

“May be I’m a little of both. If I’m a fool, 
I suppose it is for lack of brains, and nobody is 
to blame. If I’m a knave, why, everybody that 
knows me, knows who has been my tutor.” 

“ Well, there’s no time now foridletalk. All 
I ask of you is to try not to disgrace yourself 
and me. Much depends on first impressions. 
It will be a feather in your cap, if you make a 
favorable one.” 

“Well, I take it, whether the impression be 
favorable or otherwise, I shall be sure of enough 
to eat, drink and wear.” 

“And that is the limit of your ambition?” 
said Braxon, with a sneer. 

“ Maybe it is, and maybe not.” 

“You need a few lessons on the subject. 
Hist!” 

This last word was to prevent an answer from 
his pupil, for just at that moment, Juba, who 
had been sent by Mr. Danbridge to watch their 
hoped-for arrival, rose from under a hedge, where 
he had been indolently reclining, and stepped 
towards them. 

“J ’spects this be young Massa Danbridge, 
and Massa Braxon,” said he, raising his hat, 
and politely bowing first to one, then the other. 

The young man carelessly nodded, while 
Braxon, with his usual sagacity, detecting by 
his air and dress that he was a favorite servant, 
bowed still lower than he did, and took care to 
give him a polite answer. 

“T've found out that it’s best to ingratiate 
one’s self into the favor of the underlings, if we 
would be on good terms with the master,” were 
the thoughts that passed through his mind. 

“Tis powerful glad you is come,” said Juba, 
“for Massa Danbridge was beginning to be ina 
heap of trouble cause you stay away so long. 
Turn right round dis corner, and you'll soon be 
to the cend of your journey.” 

Obeying his directions, they saw several per- 
sons grouped together on the lawn. One of 
them, whom Braxon recognized as Mr. Dan- 
bridge, came quickly forward to meet them. 
Juba, in the meantime, eyed the younger travel- 
ler rather critically. 

“Tis willing to bet my bran new jacket dat 
Sylvia like so well, dat Massa Danbridge will be 
disp’inted when he comes to see him, for he can’t 
hold a candle to de young ossifer Anvers dat has 
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been here,” were the thoughts elicited by this 
critical though surreptitious survey. 

“He is a noble-looking gentleman,” thought 
Percy Danbridge (for so, for the present, it is 
most convenient to call him), and if, as regards 
myself, there is anything wrong, as more than 
once [ hare been warned that there is, it was 
without my concurrence, and I’m willing that it 
should be made right, so I don’t know why I 
should shrink from meeting him.” 

This honest purpose inspired him with self- 
respect, and his eye kindled with unwented ani- 
mation as Mr. Danbridge drew near. When 
arrived within a short distance of him, urged by 
a sudden impulse, he jumped from his horse, 
threw the reins to Juba, and went forward to 
meet him. The next moment, both of his hands 
were held in the warm, nervous grasp of Mr. 
Danbridge. 

“Welcome to America, my son, and welcome 
to the home from which you have been too long 
absent,’ were his words, 

“Yes, too long perhaps. All things consid- 
ered, I think it might have been better for me to 
have been here sooner.” 

As he said this, he felt, rather than saw, for 
his eyes were bent to the ground, that Mr. Dan- 
bridge was regarding him with deep scrutiny. 

“T don’t resemble you, sir, in the least,” said 
he, in answer to this silent inquiry. ‘That I 
found out long ago, by comparing myself with 
your portrait.” 

“ Never mind, never mind, and excuse me for 
what might be considered rude, under different 
circumstances,” 

“Whatever may happen hereafter,” said the 
young man, “there is something that tells me 
that I may count on your being my friend.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Danbridge, the lack 
of anything like warmth of emotion on the part 
of his supposed son, joined to surprise at what 
seemed the singularity of this remark, acting as 
a check on his own feelings. 

Mr. Danbridge now turned to Braxon, who 
had also dismounted from his horse, and had 
with a sharp eye regarded what passed between 
the two, though from fear of being deemed in- 
trusive had kept so far aloof as to hear only im- 
perfectly what was said. On the whole, he 
thought that his pupil had acquitted himself 
creditably, better than he expected. 

“You are welcome, Mr. Braxon,” said he, 
with a constrained and distant civility, very dif- 
ferent from his usual frank and high-bred 
courtesy. 

He did not intend this, nor was he exactly 
conscious of it; but, somehow, there was some- 
thing repellant in the man’s looks and demeanor. 
He had merely known him by sight, when in 
England, as a domestic tutor in the family of a 
gentleman who lived near him ; a circumstance 
which he had deemed a sufficient recommenda- 
tion fur engaging him in the same capacity for 
his son. 

The reserve and constraint of Mr. Danbridge’s 
manner did not escape the vigilance of Braxon. 
His thoughts again reverted to Sybil Finchley. 
“Has she proved false, and turned informer?” 
was the thought which for an instant thrilled him 
likegin electric shock. But his iron nerves soon 
regained their tone, and without descending to 
servility, he had the address to demean himself 
with a deference and respect which told in his 
favor. This was apparent by Mr. Danbridge’s 
slightly altered mien, and Braxon, who for the 
moment experienced a sensation not unlike one 
whose footing was giving way from under him, 
felt himself on comparatively firm ground. 


“ Only find time and opportunity to make sure 
of Sib. Finchley’s silence—and there is but one 
way to do it—and you will bring the game toa 
triumphant close,” seemed so distinctly whis- 
pered in his ear that he gave an involuntary 
start, thinking that the others must hear it. 

“Come, Perey, and you, Mr. Braxon,” said 
Mr Danbridge; ‘the ladies are eager to wel- 
come you, and we mustn’t test their patience too 
severely.”’ 

When Mr. Danbridge presented the younger 
traveller to his wife, Myra Pemberton and Can- 
dace Atherly, as his son, the latter had no 
thought as to which was the heiress. If he ex- 
perienced anything like a preference for either, it 
was, as fur as looks were concerned, in favor of 
Candace, whose ebon tresses, and night black 
eyes—though there the resemblance ended—re- 
minded him of the only being who had ever pos- 
sessed the power to stir the deeper currents of 
his heart till they leaped up and caught the 
warmth and sparkle of the sunshine. 


Braxon, on the contrary, had no eyes ex- 
cept fur Myra Pemberton, the wealthy heiress. 
Her form, full of airy grace, her brilliant com- 
plexion, rendered almost dazzling by the excite- 
ment of the moment, and the contrast of the 
soft, dark eyes, and hair of sunny brown, abun- 
dant almost to profusion, were taken in at a 
glance. Not that beauty, in any of its different 
phases, had power to weave their spells fur him. 
It was only in reference to his pupil that he made 
this silent and rapid inventory of her personal 
loveliness, which otherwise would have been to 
him a matter of total indifference. He knew 
that her wealth would be no attraction to him, 
but there was something so winning and so fas- 
cinating in her appearance that he imagined it 
would not fail to rouse him from his apathy. 
Vigilant as Braxon was, and had ever been, he 
did not know that it was too late—that the chords 
of his heart had already thrilled to that musie, 
sweeter than the song of the bluebird in spring. 

Mrs. Danbridge received the young man with 
less cordiality than she intended. His looks and 
appearance, in every respect, utterly failed to 
meet her expectations, an’ ere she was aware of 
it, she found herself drawjng a comparison be- 
tween him and Anvers, much to the advantage 
of the latter. 

“ Percy Danbridge, he cannot be,” Candace 
said to herself; and something like a smile hov- 
ered on her lips, as she traced the lineaments of 
the two newly arrived travellers as they stood 
side by side, and drew a comparison between 
them. ‘No, no—it cannot be,” was her reiter- 
ated thought. ‘But I shall keep my own 
counsel.” 

As for Myra, the confusion into which she had 
been thrown at first clouded her perceptions. 
She knew, though he had never said it to her in 
so many words, that it had long been her guar- 
dian’s wish to see her, at some future day, the 
wife of his son. Though a knowledge of this, 
previous to her meeting with Anvers, had been 
far from distasteful, since then it had been the 
source of pain and anxiety. When she had in 
part recovered from her embarrassment, like 
Mrs. Danbridge and Candace, she could not fail 
to notice the great disparity between him and the 
young lieutenant, while at the same time she ex- 
perienced a degree of sadness as she thought 
the high-wrought expectations of Mr. Danbridge 
could not be realized. 

Even as the six stood thus grouped together, 
two of their number, Braxon and Candace Ath- 
erly, by that magnetism by which kindred spirits 
recognize each other, were conscious of a mutual 
sympathy. Not only this: there seemed to be a 
clairvoyance established between them, by which 
Candace—vaguely, it is true—penetrated the 
wishes and villanous designs of Braxon, and on 
his part, caused him to understand that he could 
safely look to her for aid. 


CHAPTER XI. 


MYRA PEMBERTON IN DANGER. 


More than a week after the incidents of the 
foregoing chapter, as Myra Pemberton was sit- 
ting by herself reading, a girl, whose features 
were an exaggerated type of the African race, 
glided into the room. 

“ Well, Dilly,” said Myra, looking up from 
her book. 

“A woman out there wishes to see you,” she 


replied. 
* Out where ?” 
“There.” And the girl pointed to the clump 


of hickories, where she had met Sybil Finchley 
at midnight 

“ Did she tell you so?” 

The girl hesitated, and Myra repeated the 
question. 

“No, miss, but she say so to Miss Candace.” 

“ And Miss Candace sent you to tell me ?” 

“ Yes, miss.” 

Myra, as she looked towards the spot desig- 
nated, caught a glimpse of some one through 
the trees. 

“She hab a whole heap to say to you, and is 
powerful airnest to hab you come, Miss Candace 
say.” 

“T will go,” said Myra. 

The sun was full three hours high, and the 
distance was trifling. Thus, though she was 
cautious about venturing out alone, even in the 
day time, since the Indians had assumed a more 
hostile attitude—many a dwelling within a short 
distance having been made the scene of rapine 
and death—she concluded there could be no 


| danger in complying with the request, as she 
could, if she chose, keep sight of the house. 

Mr. Danbridge had left home early in the 
morning, having some business to transact with 
a friend who resided a few miles distant, and his 
wife had accompanied him. 

Myra intended to take Minda with her, but 
she was nowhere to be seen, neither did she an- 
swer her call, which was several times repeated. 
Arranging a silken mantle, so as te screen her 
from the sun, she started for the hickories. Had 
she been less intent on the ebject she had in 
view, she might have noticed that the domestic 
servants were not, as was their wont at this sea- 
son of the day, when their tasks within doors 
were suspended, loitering in the park, or on the 
lawn, cither singly or in little groups, gaily 
chatting. 

When she reached the trees, she stepped and 
looked round, but no one was in sight. 

“ She you wish to see, is here,” said she, rais- 
ing her voice. 

All remained silent. She stepped towards a 
thick coppice, ashort distance from the hickories. 
As she did so, she saw some one through a 
small opening among the foliage, though so im- 
perfectly, as to be unable to determine the sex 
of the person thus beheld. She did not long re- 
main in doubt, the branches of the small, low 
trees being thrust aside, while the next instant 
she was lifted from the ground by the strong, 
sinewy arms of an Indian. 

A single, piercing shrick thrilled on the air, 
Lut a threat of instant death, and the gleam of a 
sharp knife, which her captor drew from his belt, 
prevented her from repeating it. Her only hope 
was, that her cry had been heard, and her voice 
recognized. 

Had she been a child of a year old, the tall, 
broad-chested Indian, seemingly, could not have 
carried her with greater ease. Ie directed his 
steps towards a piece of woods, which were with- 
in a stone’s throw. Swiftly threading his way, 
in and out, between the huge trunks of the trees, 
fur no undergrowth obstructed his course, they 
soon arrived at the entrance of a glade, in which 
were three Indians awaiting them, one of whom 
was holding a horse by the bridle. He who car- 
ried herin his arms placed her upon the saddle. 

“Come,” said he, speaking in good English, 
“we must lose no time, or the dog of a pale face, 
that shot my brother fourteen years ago, will 
soon return, and with a swarm of his black imps 
at his heels, will be upon us.” 

“Stay one minute,” said Myra, “I have gold 
—plenty of it—enough to buy you the hand- 
somest rifles, the costliest jewels; and, in short, 
everything you can desire. Go, and leave me 
here, and it shall be yours.” 

“ Who would be so simple as to listen to the 
words of a white squaw ?” 

“T never say one thing, and mean another.” 

“ Nahatun loves to carry a good rifle over his 
shoulder, and to see Winneroo braid her long 
black hair with beads and jewels, but he loves 
still more to gratify his revenge. Hugh Dan- 
bridge shot my brother, who was a mighty war- 
rior, when I was not higher than this sapling I 
hold in my hand. I loved him, but my arm was 
too weak to bend the bow, or give to the rifle a 
true and steady aim. Many times, since I grew 
older and stronger, I might have killed him, but 
my thirst for revenge had grown stronger too ; 
so I let him live, that I might steal the beautiful 
singing-bird from its nest, that, ever since I look- 
ed on my dead brother’s face, has gladdened his 
home. I have her at last, and she shall be the 
slave of Winneroo. It will be to him, as long as 
he lives, like the barb of an arrow buried in his 
heart. When Nahatun thinks of it, he will 
laugh.” 

“T never did you harm. Surely you will ac- 
cept a ransom fur me?” 

“Never. You shall do Winneroo’s bidding, 
if it be to dig the earth, and plant the corn.” 

One of the Indians made an impatient move- 
ment. 

“Yes,” said Nahatun, in reply ; “we must go.” 

He took the bridle from the hand of the In- 
dian who held it. 

“ Revenge is sweet,” said he, “and I shall 
guard the prize myself. She is a bold rider. I 
have seen her dash down the hills, and gallop 
across the plain swift as the wind. She must be 
well watched, or she will escape ” 

The woods were narrow at the point they 
crossed them, and they were soon free of them. 
At their margin, Nahatun and his comrades halt- 
ed. Three paths were before them, diverging 
from the point where they stood, though so grad- 


ually, that their course could be traced by the 
eye till the view was obstructed by the inequali- 
ties of the ground. 

“ Which shall we take ?” said Nahatun. 

“Choose four us,” said one. 

“Tet it be this, then;” and he struck into a 
path which, afcer traversing nearly in a straight 
line, the open tract lying before them, took a de- 
vious course; sometimes accommodating itself 
to the windings cf a rapid through shallow 
streams, and then threading its way among deep 
hollows and gloomy dells, everhung by dense 
and tangled thickets, which were impervious to 
the rays of the sun, except at noonday. Llav- 
ing arrived at the extreme verge of the open 
space, Nahatun agair halted, the others following 
his example. A short consultation was held in 
their own language, by which Myra, though she 
understood what they said but imperfectly, found 
that if they were pursued, and were in danger of 
being evertaken, her life was to be s .crificed, rath- 
er than she should be restored to her friends, and 
thus balk Nahatun ef the revenge for which he 
had long and fiercely thirsted. 

An icy chill crept through her veins, and the 
color fled from lip and cheek, as she became 
aware of the fate that menaced her, though it 
returned on the instant; hope, in one of her 
buoyant and cheerful temperament, being still 
stronger than fear, though the very circumstance 
in which she had most trusted for rescue, was 
thus converted into a seurce of the most immi- 
nent peril to herself. 

This point decided, they resumed their march, 
going on steadily, though without hurry, and 
never in the least deviating from the path, though 
soon, in many places, it began to be se indis- 
tinctly traced, as te be undistinguishable to any 
save the practised eye of ene familiar with those 
wild and savage solitudes. Thus, by husband- 
ing their energies, though their progress was less 
rapid at first, they would, ere they arrived at the 
distant spot, where they intended to encamp for 
the night, be gainers. 

Hour after hour they continued to go on, their 
steady, monotonous tramp alone breaking the 
silence; fer after the brief consultation, above 
alluded to, nota word was spoken. The sun 
went down, but while the rosy twilight yet lin- 
gered in the west, the moon, a little past its full, 
rose in the opposite heavens, brightening with 
its silvery radiance the balmy night-air. 

Leaving them to pursue their way, we will go 
back a few hours, to the time when Myra went 
to the clump of hickory trees, with the expecta- 
tion of meeting the woman to whom, a short 
time previous, she had already granted an inter- 
view. What she then learned, had, without 
gratifying her curiosity, excited a warm, almost 
painful interest, relative to the fortunes of An- 
vers, independent of the preference, disguise it 
to herself as she would, with which he had in- 
spired her during his short sojourn at the 
plantation. 

The woman had promised her, ere they part- 
ed, that she would meet her again at the same 
place, as soon as the time arrived when sh2 could 
speak plainly and confidently of what was then, 
in some respects, dark to herself. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that Myra was easily enticed to 
the spot. 

Early in the morning, Candace Atherly had 
seen an Indian lurking in the woods, whom she 
soon recognized as Nuhatun. They knew each 
other, and she fearlessly sought him. 

“What seek you?” she demanded. 

“Hist,” said he. Listen.” 

A sweet gush of song came floating from the 
window of Myra’s room. 

“Te is the voice of the singing-bird, that has 
nested under the roof of that dog of a pale face, 
ever since he killed my brother!” said Nahatun. 

“Tt is the voice of Myra Pemberton,” Can- 
dace replied. 

“She shall cheer the heart of my enemy with 
her music no longer. She must go with me, 
and be Winneroo’s slave.” 

“She will hardly consent to that,” said Can- 
dace, fur the purpose of inciting him to say more, 
a dusky fire kindling in her black, dilating eyes. 

“You will help me.” 

“How dare you say that!” 

“I see it in your eyes.” 

Candace smiled. 

“ That smile says so too.” 

“ How can Lhelp you ?” 

“The white woman is cunning. 
she ask ?¢” 

Candace remained silent a minute, communing 
with her own heart. 


Why should 
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“ Anvers,” thought she, “will soon be here 
again, and when she is present, he has neither 
eye, ear, nor thought, except for her ; and as for 
this other one—this pretended Percy Danbridge 
—she neither cares for him, nor he for her— 
while my brother, she regards him with bitter 
scorn. Were it otherwise, I should not be driven 
to this—but now—” and she raised her eyes to 
Nahatun. 


hought of a sure and safe way,” 
ee . , her cross the park, and that was the last I saw of 


said he. 
“T have.” 
“Let me hear it.” 


In a few words she made known to him her | 


plan. 
“ But she will be seen by some of the black 
imps swarming yonder,” said he. 

“T will take care of that. The 
field hands wont be in sight, and 
as for the others, it will be strange - 
if I can’t find some amusement for Y= 
them, at such a distance from the / 
house, that there will be no danger 
to apprehend from them.” , (== : 

“Good,” said Nahatun. “Didn’t == = 
I say that the white woman was = 
cunning ?” 

“Be at the place I told you, 
when the sun is three hours high.” 
“T shall not fail.” 

Candace succeeded in arranging 
everything as she wished; and 
when, at last, she had sent the mes- 
sage to Myra by her faithful attend- 
ant, screened from view by the 
curtain, she seated herself at her 
chamber window, and saw her as 
she crossed the park. Soon she 
disappeared among the trees. 

Candace rose from her chair, and 
with lips apart, stood bending for- 
ward at the open window, that 
even &@ murmur, floating on the air, 
might not escape her. She quailed 
a little when Myra uttered that 
piercing shriek, at the moment she 
felt herself imprisoned in the 
brawny arms of Nahatun, and, 
grasping the window sill with both 
hands, stood with suspended breath, 
expecting to hear it repeated. A 
sigh of relief escaped her when the 
silence remained unbroken, and 
turning to leave the room, she saw 
her sable attendant standing in the 
doorway. 

“ You here, Dill?” said she. “I 
told you to go down to the beach- 
grove, and amuse yourself with the 
others.” 

“I don’t disremember what you 
told me, but—” 

The girl hesitated, and nervous- 
threaded her apron-strings 
through her fingers. 

“Speak, and tell me what you 
were going to.” 

“Tis in no humor to amuse my- 
self.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Cause, jes as I set out to go to 
the grove, dat orful screech go 
right through my head, sharp as a 
knife.” 

“You are not to speak of that. 
It is none of your concern.” 

“I s’pose it aint, Miss Candace ; 
but it sounded a powerful sight 
like Miss Myra’s voice.” 

“ And what of that ?”’ 

“T’se afeared dat it be a bad 
woman dat sent for her, and dat 
she kill her.” 

“Well, your fears are ground- 
less, and mind that you say nothing 
about what you have heard to any 
one.” 

“ Yis, Miss Candace.” 

“Remember, if you forget to 
obey me, you will be sorry fur it.” 

“T al’ays obeys ye, Miss Can- 
dace; but I does wish dat screech 
wouldn’t ring, ring, ring in my 
head all ob de time.” 

“No more of that,” said Can- 
dace, sternly, her eyes kindling 
with the old, dusky fire. 

“T has al’ays ‘deavored to please 
ye, Miss Candace,” said the girl, 
humbly, turning away from the 
door. Yis, I has ’deavored to 
please her,” she muttered to her- 
self, when she was distant enough 
not to be overheard; “ but what 
does I git for’t ’cept sharp words, 
and looks dat be like de lightnin’ 
from de black cloud. Missus Dan- 
bridge be greater lady dan Miss 
Candace is, and when Sylvia do 
her best to please her, she praise ler, and speak 

leasant to her; and as for Miss Myra, she treat 
inda so dat de ole gal lub her as she do de eves 
in her head.” . 


CHAPTER XII. 
DILLARD, THE OLD HUNTER. 


A little before sunset, Mr. Danbridge and his 
wife returned. “Where's Myra?’ said Mrs. 
Danbridge to Minda, who stood on the lawn, 
looking anxiously in the direction her youn 
mistress most frequently took when she return 
from her evening ride. 

“T believe she has gone to ride.” 

“No, that can’t be, for there’s Juba, and he 
always goes with her.” 


“*T can’t think where she is, then,” and Minda 
looked more anxious than before. 

At this moment Candace made her appearance. 

“TI was just inquiring for Myra,” said Mrs. 
Danbridge. “ Can you tell me where she is ?” 

“Tn her own room, I suspect,” replied Candace. 

“No, she isn’t there,” said Minda; “I’ve 
been to see, and have hunted all round for her.” 

“It is impossible for me to tell where she is,” 
said Candace. “ About three hours ayo, I saw 


her. It is not strange, however, for I’ve been 


| yery busy this afternoon, and she might have re- 


turned a dozen times without my secing her.” 
“ T don’t know what to make of it,” said Mrs. 
Danbridge. 


| 


as little fatigue to themselves as they can possibly 
avoid. 

As he drew near, it could be seen that his face 
was flushed, and that his blue eyes sparkled with 
excitement. He came straight up to an open 
window, near which Mr. Danbridge was stand- 
ing, and, resting his folded arms on the sill, hav- 


ing first leaned his rifle against the side of the | 


| house, cast an eager glance into the apartment. 


| 


“T don’t see Miss Myra’s bright face,” said he. 
“ Where is she ?” 

“ That is what we can’t tell you,” replied Mr. 
Danbridge. ‘“ My wife and I have been absent 
all day, and when we returned she was missing.” 

was afraid to.” 

“ What made you?” asked Mr. Danbridge. 


SR 


| 


| 


| Mr. Danbridge, unable any longer to control his 


of her sweet voice. Now the sight of the black- 
eyed lady, that stands back there, operates right 
contrary—makes me feel down in the mouth— 
but it’s no fault of hers, I s’pose.” 

“ And what discoveries have you made?” said 


impatience, though he was sensible that it was 
best to allow the old hunter to tell his story ac- 
cording to his own fashion. 

“ Well, you see, arter I’d satisfied myself that 
Siah was right, I thought it best to take a short 
cut, for, thinks I, the sooner the Squire knows 
the red heathen is prowlin’ about, the better. I 
didn’t see a sign of ’em till I come close to the 
thicket, the furder side of the park, and then I 
seed tracks that I knew were never made by a 
white man’s foot. I soon found 
that they led in among them hick- 
ory trees, and, there I seed another 
foot-print, which, in the first place, 
made my heart give a sudding 
jump, and then, stand stock still.” 

“Twas the print of Myra’s 
foot ?” said Mr. Danbridge. 

“Yes, and I could tell it, if I 
seed it a hundred miles from here.” 
_ “Are you willing to go in pur- 
suit of them ?”” 

“Mat Dillard is al’ays willin’ 
and ready, in sich a case, Squire 
Danbridge—ready at a minute's 
warnin’. My huntin knife is in 
my belt, and my shoulder is ready 
for the rifle that never yet missed 
its mark.” 

“T will go with you, and any one 
else that you will name,” said Mr. 
Danbridge. 

“It’s my ’pinion, that you’d bet- 
ter not go, Squire. You aint so 
used to the ways of the Indian 
thieves, as this old hunter is, and 
don’t know how to dodge ’em so 
well. Ten chances to one, you'd 
be picked off, and then, who would 
there be to step into your shoes, 
and take keer of your airthly con- 
sarns, as you can? I don’t speak 
to undervally the young squire, 
your son, that’s jest come to these 
parts, but, as yet, he wears a young 
heap on his shoulders.” 

‘What our friend Dillard says is 
true,” interposed Mrs. Danbridge. 

** Who is there to go, if I don’t,” 
said Mr. Danbridge. “ Percy is 
off on some excursion, and even 
if he was here, I doubt if he would 
be of much use.” 

“No more than that,” said Dil- 
lard, snapping his fingers. ‘ Not, 
as I said afore, that I would under- 
vally the young Squire, but he 
doesn’t know how to deal with the 
red varmints, any more’n a child 
three weeks old,’ 

“ Well, Dillard, choose for your- 
self,”’ said Mr. Danbridge 

“T shan’t have fur to go. He's 
my choice, for I larnt him the use of 
the rifle myself,” and he pointed to 
Juba, who, having just learned 
that Myra was missing, with yreat 
earnestness, was communicating 
the sad and alarming intelligence 
toa group of his fellow-servants, 
who had gathered round him. 

“ You see, Squire,” said Dillard, 
“that though I know what is best 
in sich cases, I should feel kind 0’ 
shy like about givin’ orders to you, 
but with him, ‘twill be another 
thing.’”’ 

“T think you’d better take two 
or three more with you,” said Mr. 
Danbridge. “There may be a 
large party of the Indians.” 

“No, on’y five at the most. I 
counted four different mocassin 
tracks by the thicket, and the print 
of a horse’s feet, jest the same as 
Siah did.” 

Juba, who manifested great ea- 
gerness to accompany Dillard, was 
soon ready. 

“There are plenty of good 
horses in the stable,” said Mrs. 
Danbridge. “Select those that 
will suit you best.” 

“ Horses will on’y be a bother,” 
replied Dillard. “ The right way 
is to steal upon the thieving dogs 
unawares.” 

“ Yis, dat be de way,” said Juba. 

“Then follow my lead, quick 
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“To make of what?” said Mr. Danbridge, 
who entered in season to hear this last remark. 

“Myra is gone, no one knows where.” 

“T trust that nothing unpleasant has happened 
to her,” said Mr. Darbridge, with ill-disguised 
alarm 


“Mat Dillard, the old hunter, is coming this 
said Minda. 
andace bit her lips as, looking from the win- 
dow, she saw that he had just emerged from the 
clump of hickory trees, and had then stooped 
down, as if examining something on the ground. 
This was repeated several times, when, seeming- 
ly satisfied with the examination he had made, 
he approached the house with a rapid, swinging 
gait, such as is acquired by those whose object is 
to get over the ground as speedily, and with 


Mrs. Danbridge and Minda came eagerly for- 
ward to listen to his answer, while Candace, 
though she did not move from the place where she 
stood, regarded him with a look of apprehension. 

“Why, you see,” replied Dillard, “that Siah 
Wells, that lives up our way, as he was out with 
his rifle to-day, came across an Indian trail, and 
traced it up, till he found that it led in the direc- 
tion of the woods close on the west side of your 
plantation. Well, as soon as he told me, I be- 
gun to feel uneasy, and couldn’t rest a minute. 
So I was determined to see into the matter, for 
you’ve al’ays been a friend to me, and so has 
Miss Danbridge. As for Miss Myra, old Mat 
Dillard, when he’s a leetle low-sperited, never 
wants nothin’ better to cheer him up than the 
sight of her bright, harnsome face, and the sound 


[See page 59.) 


time,” said Dillard, “ till we have 
reason to b’lieve that we’ve got a 
good gainon’em. Arter that, cool 
and cautious will be the watch- 
word,” 

In a few minutes, they reached the spot where 
the three paths met. 

“ They little thought,” said the old hunter, 
“that Mat Dillard would be on their trail so 
soon, so they didn’t think it worth while to go to 
work with any of their eunnin’ tricks to hide it.” 
There were five of them, as | thought.” 

“ But de print of Miss Myra’s dilicate little 
foot, is nowhere to be seen,” said Juba. 

“ The print of a horse’s foot is though. They 
let her ride, ’cause she couldn’t keep with ’em, 
and not ’cause they keered whether she was tired 
or not. Nyther would it worry ’em a bit, if 
he cut and tore her feet with the sharp flints 
and briers till they bled. 1 tell you, Jube, 
that them that tries to make folks b’lieve the 
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red varmints are as perlite to a white woman 
as a French dancin’ master or an English 
lord, don’t know anything about the matter. 
It’s all moonshine, as may be known by the 
way they make their squaws dig and delve, 
and supply the places of so many pack horses, 
whenever they change their quarters.” 

“T should like to catch ’em makin’ Miss 
Myra dig and delve,” said Juba, in tones 
which attested the deep indignation with 
which the bare thought inspired him 

“Tcalc’late they wont get a chance to do it, 
this time,” said Dillard. 

They now proceeded in silence, till they ar- 
rived where all traces of a path would have 
been lost to an eye less quick and keen than 
Dillard’s. ‘To him, it caused not a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘The blinder the path, the lonelier 
and wilder the aspect of nature, the more he 
appeared to feel at home. His step was more 
free and elastic, his bearing lofiier and more 
resolute. 

The moon had attained its meridian, flood- 
ing with its soft and mellow light a broad, 
undulating plain which lay before then. On 
one side, it was skirted by a path, whose sinu- 
ous course, for the most part, was in the deep 
shadow of gigantic forest trees. Suddenly 
Dillard stopped and seized Juba by the arm. 

“Look!” said he, pointing to the opposite 
side of the plain. 

“De Indians,” said Juba. 

“Yes,” replied Dillard. “ Step behind this 
tree, for they have the same chance to see us, 
as we have them.” 

There was nothing to obstruct the view, and 
though distant, their forms were defined with 
sufficient distinctness against the dark azure 
of the clear, midnight sky, as to enable them 
to readily distinguish Myra on horseback 
from the rest. 

“We can soon come up wid ’em,” 
Juba, “ if we cut right across dis plain.” 
“ Not so soon as you think we shall,” re- 
plied Dillard. “A deep river is between us, 
which there isno means of fordin’. We must 
be content to take the same path they did, 
though it’s along and rough one. They’ve 
almost reached a spot where they’ll be sartin 
to stop and rest, if they don’t camp for the 
rest of the night. I know every inch of the 
ground, as wellas I do the way to my own 
cabin door. We will wait awhile here. A 
little more rest wont hurt us, more’n ’twill 

them.” 

“Tis of your mind, for trampin’ over de 
rough, rocky ground, isn’t like dancin’ on dy 
lawn.” 

“Sleep as sound as yer a mind to,” said Dil- 
lard, throwing himself on the ground. 
be sure to wake at the time I want to.” 

[tO BE CONTINUED ] 

[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial containing the pre- 
vious chapters of this story, can be had at all the Peri- 
Odical Depots, or at the office of publication.) 
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GEN. URQUIZA, PRESIDENT OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


GENERAL URQUIZA, 

The accompanying portrait of General Ur- 
quiza, actual president of the Argentine Repub- 
lic, South America, shows a fine looking man, 
of a candid and firm expression, but remarkable 


Spanish race. He looks rather like an English 
noble than a native South American. The gen- 


eral is one of the few distinguished men worthy | 


| of being remembered among the mass of politi- 


cians and soldiers who have moved amidst the 
chaos of events in the southern portion of our 
hemisphere. He has moved as a or 


| leading spirit in all the stirring questions whic 
for the absence of the distinctive traits of the | 


have agitated the republic, and his influence has 


| effected many salutary changes and reforms. 


He risked all to establish a constitutional govern- 
ment. He brought together in Congress the 


Argentine populations and promulgated the 
constitution, which they adopted, by which 
the first change was effected in the fundamen- 
tal laws of Spanish America. The legis- 
lation so promulgated is devised to attract the 
attention of Europe to these provinces, and to 
people their fertile solitudes with its super- 
abundant population. For this purpose he 
allowed free access to the inland ports of the 
Argentine territory, by proclaiming the free 
navigation of its rivers for ships of all nations, 
a principle of policy which has this very year 
been adopted by nearly the whole of South 
America. He has, moreover, given to for- 
eigners the civil rights of citizenship, with 
complete exemption from all military service. 
These principles are now embodied, by his 
means, into international treaties with the 
greatest powers of the world. General Ur- 
quiza has assisted strenuously to raise the 
religion of his country from the state of ruin 
into which it had fallen with the destruction 
of the Spanish rule in 1810. At the same 
time he has proclaimed freedom of education, 
and granted freedom of worship for all relig- 
ions. He is on the eve of relinquishing the 
power he has used with such beneficial results, 
and that in virtue of the constitution he has 
himself promulgated, giving thus another 
striking lesson to the rest of South America. 
But his influence will still be felt. He is as 
yet comparatively young, and has fairly 
earned such a glory as will remain a perman- 
ent moral power in his hands. 


NEW STEAM-YACHT “CLEOPATRA.” 


In pursuance of our plan of giving repre- 
sentations of vessels of note, whether launched 
in the old or new world, thus recording the 
features of life on the wave, as well as on 
land, we publish a fine representation of the 
elegant steam-yacht Cleopatra, built in Eng- 
land for Il Hami Pacha, son of the Viceroy 
of Egypt—the prince on the occasion of 
whose recent marriage with the Sultan’s 
daughter, such prodigious sums were ex- 

ended in fétes, processions and jewelry. 
he prince is a man of hereditary resources, 
and greatly encourages the commerce of Tur- 
key, for which he has bought and built a con- 
siderable fleet of steamships. This beautiful 
vessel is wholly built of iron ; and her extreme 
length over all is 202 feet, her breadth 21, and 
10 1-2 feet deep. Her appearance on the 
water is singularly graceful. Her engines are 
very powerful, and have driven her at a speed 
of 17 miles an hour. The saloons for the accom- 
modation of the Pacha and his suite are fitted up 
with exquisite taste. It really seems as if the 
leading men of the East were waking up from 
their lethargy, and remembering that they live in 
the 19th century. From the spirit of improve- 
ment now abroad in the East, we look for a 
large patronage of British and American mechan- 
ics and manufacturers in the future. 


THE NEW STEAM-YACHT CLEOPATRA, BUILT FOR IL HAMIL PACHA, OF EGYPT. 
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BALL SONG POR THE 17TH JANUARY. 


Written for the Celebration of Franklin's birthday. Born 
in Boston, January 6th, 1706, old style. 


Tune.—* Star Spang'ed Banner.” 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 
There's a beauty and grace in the weil-lighted hall, 
Where the chandelier-lamp in the gas-flame is gleaming ; 
There's delight to the heart in the opening ball, 
With a partner whose eyes are with brilliancy beaming 
But increased is the joy 
Of pleasure’s employ, i 
As succeeding industry. it gives no alloy ; | 
And enhanced ‘tis to us on this proud day of birth 
Of the man who drew “lightning” from heayen to earth. | 
| 


The man of research, who never sullied a page, { 
Nor omitted one duty of justice and honor; 
Tn peace, in the useful “twas his to engage— | 
In war, for bis country when peril was on her, | 
Patriotic he stood 
To stem the wild flood 
Of oppression, as rolling in darkness and blood. 
On our proud * Declaration,” that scroll of the sun, 
With Hancock and Jeilerson—FRaNKIAN was one. 


While America stands the great pride of the earth, 
An empire whose bounds are on each side an ocean, 
Her freemen will never forget she gave birth 
To a FraNKLIN! as each heart respires with emotion. 
At the sacred home-hearth, i 
In the gay hall of mirth, 
Where the floor is alive with sweet beauty and worth, 
All will hail each return of the ‘* seventeenth,” dear, 
And think that the spirit of Frank iy is near. 


> 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictoria}.] 
TWO SCENES 
In the Life of a Beautiful Woman. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


DisTINGUISHED above every other woman of 
her age for the rarest gifts of personal beauty, 
was one whose blandishments had ensnared the 
naval hero, Lord Nelson,—whose accomplish- 
ments were not inferior to her beauty—who was 
skilled in music and painting, who possessed 
most exquisite taste, and whose features would 
express every emotion by turns, who reigned the 
Queen of Fashion, as well as Queen of Beauty 
and Love—the celebrated Lady Hamilton. 

There had been a period when the dregs of 
poverty, the humblest birth, and the badge of 
disgrace, clung to a beautiful girl—when her life 
ran on the same level with the lowest London 
life—but those wondrous gifts of personal loveli- 
ness which had been her only dowry, surprising 
all who looked upon her, lifted her from out the 
slough of obscurity into a position where her am- 
bitious nature soon found a foothold; and men 
forgot, in the exceeding grace and fascinations 
of the wife of Lord Hamilton, whence or how 
she had risen. 

I do not know a more potent wand to unlock 
men’s hearts than rare personal beauty. So it 
has been from the days when the Trojan king 
became enamored of Helen, and Cleopatra of 
Egypt led an Antony captive in her toils ; so 
swayed men’s hearts, senses and wills, this beau- 
tiful English girl. 

In Italy—the land of song, story and pas- 
sion—where she presided over banquets of sur- 
passing magnificence, or delicately wielded the 
tools of political power, at a banquet given the 
greatest naval warrior of the age, the hero of | 
Trafalgar and Lord High Admiral of the seas, 
Lady Hamilton first met Lord Nelson. 

Though bound to another, her whole soul im- 
mediately went out in an intense, but guilty love 
for this silent, grave man, who sat at the table 
of the English minister—who refrained from the 
sparkling wines of Italy, but to become more in- 
toxicated by the fatal allurements of her whose 
white hand proffered the cup. 

Then followed many meetings—at first, in the 
presence of guests and that court of wit, beauty, 
and gay life, over which this woman ruled as 
queen ; then she stole out to meet him in the 
flowering gardens and by the gliding waters of 
the Mediterranean, till at length her foot entered 
the boat beside the shore, her eyes were turned to 
the white sails of the fleet riding out on the 
waters, and she trod the deck of the admiral’s 
ship, and sailed away, the admiral’s mistress. 

Years went by, and no link of the powerful 
chain Lady Hamilton had thrown about Lord 
Nelson’s neck, leading him her captive at her 
will, was broken. On the seas where England’s 
banner floated, he might be conqueror, but in her 
presence he was slave. A cabin in the admiral’s 
ship was fitted up with more than Oriental mag- 


nificence, and there, amid velvet cushions, tapes- 


thies from Eastern looias, viands of costliest lux- 
ury, and gifts of gems and diamonds, his sultana 
reigned. By day, when Lord Nelson found 
leisure from the duties of his fleet, he lay on 
silken cushions at her feet, while she read to him 
in a duleet voice—by night, when the stars 
walked the deep skies above, and their ships 


| glided over the blue waves of the tideless Med- 


iteranean, past the frowning Rock of Gibraltar, 
or out into the wild Biscayan Bay, he trode the 


deck with the fair enslaver on his arm, and her 


blandishments thrilling all his being. Ife, who 
had not quailed when the grape-shot rattled 
among the rigging or ploughed his deck, when 
death and slaughter met him on the seas, who 
had, thus far, lived above men’s common weak- 
ness, and smiled gravely at woman’s lures, that 
turned to serve his country and his king, at last 
was conquered. 

And thus, in the very zenith of her triumphal 
sway and woman’s beauty, in the height of Nel- 
son’s glory and fame, when the admiral’s fleet 
lay inthe harbor, and he, with his fascinating 
mistress, were received into, and caressed by, the 
gayest circles of London where, years before, a 
young girl had lived with her humble mother 
and performed the menial task of a washerwo- 
man—the splendid mansion of Beckford of 
Fonthill Abbey was thrown open to welcome 
Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton as guests. 

It was like a wizard’s creation or an opium 
dream, that gorgeous festive scene. All that the 
wealth of the princely proprietor could furnish, 
was contributed to add splendor to the occasion ; 
all that Parisian caterers 
could provide, was secured for the feasting. 

The grounds of that princely scat were illumin- 
ated by colored lamps and torches, bands of mu- 
sicians were stationed in leafy coverts and paved 
courts, statues gleamed whitely from embowered 
trees, white swans slept on sparkling lakes and 
ponds, grottoes were erected on tiny islands, 
airy bridges spanned the waters, and in the 
walks crowds of people moved to and fro. 


and muitres de cuisine 


Within, a blaze of jewelry, gold and silver 
lighted up the luxurious apartments with start- 
ling splendor. Pictures, marbles, bijou, Etrus- 
can vases, carpets of Tyrian dye—what need to 
describe them all? It was all magnificence and 
stately grandeur, of which the eye wearies, and 
the mind gladly turns to simpler and refreshing 
scenes. 

Attired in a rich costume, her brow sparkling 
with jewels and her white hands bearing a golden 
urn, Lady Hamilton, the envied of how many in 
that gay company, entered, and recited a poem 
which she had written for that festive hour. The 
most rapturous applause followed. The verses 
were hailed as an emanation from the Castalian 
fount; their bewitching anthor as a modern 
muse. Some, indeed, might have remembered 
who and what was the woman who stood before 
them, the companion and caressed of nobles, 
poets and civilians; but they knew, too, what 
influence she possessed over the hero of the hour, 
and politic feeling prevailed. 

None were there to whisper in her car that all 
this was deception ; that sin, the gilded morsel, 
surely carries its own punishment along with it; 
and that the pleasure she was pursuing was a 
Dead Sea apple, fair without, but hollow at the 
core, and bitter as ashes. So the festival went 
on, and the Lord High Admiral was jited; and 
side by side, hand in hand with England's pure 
mothers and daughters- resplendent in jewels, 
and enchaining all by the fascinations of her wit 
and beauty—was Lady Hamilton, Lord Nelson’s 
mistress ! 


Thirteen years after the banquet of Fonthill, a 
lady stood at a butcher’s stall in the market- 
place of Calais, buying some meat for her pet 
dog. 

“Ah, madame!” said the butcher’s wife, a 
fair-faced, pleasant-favored bowryeoise, “ you seem 
a benevolent lady, and up stairs there is a poor 
English woman, ill and starving, who would be 
glad of the smallest piece of meat which you are 
buying for yourdog. Jf madame would but step 
up moment.” 

“T will see her,” said the lady. 
the way, my good woman.” 

Up several flights of dilapidated, dirty stairs 
in a gloomy, wretched lodging-room, on a bed 
of illness, with the hollow cough of consumption 
racking her emaciated frame, and its fitful dam- 
ask on her sunken cheek, lay the form of a once 
beautifal woman. 


“Show me 


There were few threads of silver in the still 
luxuriant hair, though deep wrinkles were 


ploughed in the once marble smooth forehead, 
and the eyes, now blazing with unnatural bril- 
liancy, looked eagerly and hungrily toward the 
opened door when her kind visitor entered. 

“ Bread! do you bring me bread?” she asked, 
starting up; then greedily grasping the slices of 
raw, bleeding meat from the lady’s hand, she ate 
voraciously, like one half famished. 

The lady turned away, sick at heart. This 
wretched room, this starving, dying woman, with 
the death-huoger plainly written in her brilliant, 
craving eyes ; this story of want and woe! Q, it 
was sickening! And here, underneath the very 
window where the sun streamed across the un- 
finished wall and bare floor, had the gay revelry 
of French life gone on—the sounds of business 
in the crowded mart, and the festive pageant. 

“Who and what are you ?” she said, approach- 
ing the bed and lifting one of the thin, transpar- 
ent hands which lay upon the faded coverlid. 
“Does no one take care of you, now that you 
are ill ?” 

“The maitresse used to come up and bring me 
food when I could pay her,” was the reply, in a 
faint, hollow voice, “ but when my money fuiled 
she did not come nigh me. Then I used to creep 
down and beg a little piece of meat of the kind- 
hearted butcher’s wife, of whom I had bought in 
other days—” but a sudden fit of coughing in- 
terrupted her. 

“ But have you no friends, no relatives, that I 
may send for? Where is your home ?” asked 
the lady, compassionately. 

“*Home! friends!’ ” and the wretched woman 
raisd herself on her elbow, pushing back her 
tangled hair, and speaking in a hollow voice, 
then, closing her eyes with a shudder, while a 
few crushed tears silently trickled down her 
transparent checks, she waved off her visitor 
with feeble hands, moaning, “ Go, leave me! I 
shall die unknown—alone !” 

The kind lady stood by, filled with generous 
pity. Perhaps this wretched creature had known 
affluence, home, and sheltering care! It seemed 
evident that some might still be living on whom 
she had a claim, for she muttered moaningly, 
“T will not tell them—they have deserted me—I 
will die alone !” 

“At least I will go out and procure some 
things to make you comfortable,” said the lady, 
leaving the chamber. 

“ Poor woman, she seems in a bad way !” said 
the butcher’s wife in the stall below, as the lady 
passed. ‘It is over a week now, since she came 
down here. She will never come down again, 
madame! My heart opened to the poor English 
stranger when she first came here, and took lodg- 
ings above. How did you find her, madame ?”’ 

“She is indeed very ill, and cannot linger 
many days. Do you know anything about 
her !—whether she has friends one might apply 
to?” asked the lady. 

“No, madame, she never spoke of herself, but 
I think she has seen better days, for I used to see 
rings and jewels on her thin white fingers, but 
they’ve gone to the pawnbroker’s long ago. 
She’s an English lady, I think, madame.” 

“ Well, I will make her comfortable and send 
my servant with some wine and other things. I 
will order a bottle of wine myself from the near- 
est vintner,”’ said the kind lady. 

“ And I will run up and sit with her, so soon 
as Jean comes in,” said the butcher’s wife. “I 
cannot leave the stall alone. What will Mon- 
sieur have ‘—a capon, or this nice golden pheas- 
ant, fresh and delicate enough for L’ mpercur’s 
table?” briskly asked the lively Frenchwoman 
of her new customer, while the lady hastened 
away. 

But, small need was there for the generous, 
life-inspiring vintage which the lady brought, or 
the care of the lively, kind-hearted bouwrgeoise who, 
half an hour after, tripped lightly up the tumble- 
down stairs into the wretched chamber; for, 
white, cold and still, with the garish sunbeams 
streaming in through the little uncurtained win- 
dow on her face, her long, thin fingers locked 
tightly about a miniature painted on ivory and 
set in brilliants, the only relic with which she had 
not parted in the fierce struggle with want and 
starvation—there, alone, in that bare, desolate 
lodging room, had that poor woman met the 
mighty Angel of Death. 

So they found her—the butcher’s wife starting 
back to meet the returning lady, with a “ Mon 
Dieu! she has gone!” on her lips; and when 
they went to the bed and looked upon the min- 
iature which her fingers clasped, the bourgcoise 
said with sudden sobs, ‘ Ah, madame, she was 
an officer’s wife! See, the stars and golden 


epaulets}!—and J had a brother who went to the 
wars, and never came back. I would give my 
last son to a soldier’s wife or mother. Mon 
Dieu! why did she not tell me, and I would have 
taken her into the country and nursed and tended 
her.” 

“ Don’t blame yourself, ny good woman,” said 
the lady. “I do not think you, or any other, 
could have saved her, though perhaps her days 
might have been lengthened. Sorrow, rather 
than want, wrote those lines, there,” and the 
lady tonched the wrinkled marble forehead. 
“There is a box yonder,” pointing to the 
only article in the chamber, excepting a few 
miserable chairs and a table of similar descrip- 
tion, “perhaps there are papers. Will your hus- 
band summon the prefet de police ? and cannot 
the mistress of this lodging-house be made to 
come up and minister the last earthly rites to this 
poor being whom she has so evidently neglected ? 
Take my purse, good woman, the sight of 
money may affect her hard heart, if pity did 
not.” 

The police came, accompanied by a coroner. 
An inqnest was held, then the box was opened. 
Nothing was found but a few pawnbroker’s tick- 
cts—the sad evidences of a better fortune. 

The prefet looked upon the miniature. 
must be that of an English officer. 
doubtedly his wife,” he said. 
days.” 

“Tt is like an engraving my wife has hanging 
up in her salon—imy wife is Anglice, you see,” 
ventured the coroner, taking his turn in looking 
at the picture, “but her’s is the great admiral’s, 
Lord Nelson !” 

“ And here is a letter—a fragment of a letter,” 
said the lady, turning over the papers in the box 
upon the table, “but illegible and faded—but 
that siynature! Surely, monsieur prefet, does it 
not read, ‘Adieu, dearest Horatia, till the 
chances of the sea send back to your arms your 
Nelson?’ And this dead woman, then, is one 
whose story we all know—you surely have heard, 
messieurs, of Lady Hamilton?” 

There was a sudden silence there in that 
wretched chamber; then the prefet said, in a 
business air, “It may be, it may be, madame ! 
I will see that the body has Christian burial. 
Let us go now, while the women robe her.” 

The kind-hearted lady went away, followed 
shortly by the Lourgeoise who had assisted the 
landlady in their few preparations for the arrayal 
of the dead. 

Next day, the coroner’s inquest was read in 
the morning papers ; but the name of the dead 
had long passed from every lip in her own 
clime—for the idols of an hour are soon forgot- 
ten—much less was she known there in France ; 
and that day, without other audience than the 
friends of her death-bed—“ her body laid in a 
common deal-box without any inscription—over 
the praised of statesmen, warriors poets and ar- 
tists, the funeral service was read by an officer on 
half-pay.” 

Why, in her dying hours, the children, born of 
her love with the hero who died before her, and 
to whose glorious memory as a naval conqueror 
a proud monument now rises in Trafalgar 
Square, were not these beside their mother, we 
know not; why England, out of pure gratitude, 
if from no higher motive, should leave to die, 
deserted by those who had fuwned upon her in 
her prosperity, at a wretched lodging in Calais, 
the woman whom Admiral Nelson bequeathed, 
“with their children, asa legacy to his country,” 
and thus stain her fair eseutcheon with the foul 
stigma of ingratitude, we cannot say ; yet, as we 
have written, alone in a foreign land, the object 
of a poor stall-keeper’s wife’s charity, died the 
once beautiful English woman, the admired and 
courted of gay fashionables, the companion of 
nobles, and loved of Lord Nelson—Lady Horatia 
Hamilton. 

Reader, had not her career of sin brought its 
own punishment in this life? Of. truth, “The 
way of the transgressor is hard.” 


“ It 
She was un- 
seen better 


> 


CONSUMPTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

The consumption of gold and silver at the pres- 
ent day for household purposes is enormous, its 
application having increased rapidly since the dis- 
covery of gold in California and Australia. The 
amount of gold and silver actually taken from 
the mines of Europe, is valued at twenty-five 
millions of dollars. In America, the yield is 
computed to be one hundred and forty-six mil- 
lions, and Asia produces twenty-five millions. 
Africa has no silver mines, but produces gold to 
the amount of nearly three millions of dollars. 
Ausiralia is also without silver, but produces 
gold to the large amount of two hundred 
millions.—New York: Times. 
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(Written for Ballou's Pictorial.] 
IN ABSENCE, 


BY MRS. FANNY £. BARBOUR. 


Yes, darling, in the realm of dreams 
T'll come to thee, 

When deep, mysterious midnight gleams 
O’er land and sea. 


For night is holy —all the air 
With life unseen 

Is filled, while silent guardians there 
Keep watch serene. 


Soft-treading sleep, with stealthy hand 
Opes wide the door, 

Beyond which glides a shadowy band 
Forevermore. 


Dim forms are flitting to and fro, 
In her vast hall, 

Like phantoms vague, which come and go 
At word of call. 


These are the known of *‘ long ago,” 
When I was young, 

Ere yet my “* psalm of life” was so 
Divinely sung. 


But nearer yet a halo gleams, 
Of wondrous light, 

And there. within its lambent beams 
Revealed to sight, 


My hope and joy embodied are ; 
Thou smil’st on me, 

And life's glad song swells out afar 
Ta harmony. 


Thou canst not go from me, nor I 
From thee am far, 

While love so gilds our darkest sky, 
Our guiding star. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


EARL ATHELWOLD. 
A TALE OF THE TENTH CENTURY. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 

Dorine the reign of Edgar, one of the most 
illustrious and powerful of the ancient English 
kings, occurs an incident worthy of repetition. 
There is perhaps no period in history more 
favorable to the development of romance, than 
that of a semi-barbarous age; and England in 
the tenth century, in spite of the predominating 
influence of monkish superstition, was by no 
means deficient in this respect. 

Edgar, although he was praised by the monks 
as a consummate statesmen (which every one 
will admit), and a man of virtue, and a saint 
(which, of couse, no one in this age will allow), 
is now represented by impartial historians as a 
prince of the most unscrupulous licentiousness. 
It is even recorded of him that, becoming vio- 
lently enamored of Editha, a beautiful nun, he 
broke into the convent and carried her off by 
force, and even gratified his base desires by vio- 
lence, for which act of sacrilege, it is said he was 
simply reprimanded by the saintly Dunstan ; but 
that he might more effectually reconcile himself 
to the church which he had desecrated, not in 
fact, but in pretence, it is still further stated that 
he was obliged to retain her as his mistress, and 
to abstain from wearing that vain ornament, the 
crown, for a period of seven years. But that 
was an age in which the very semblance of vir- 
tue was subservient to worldly policy, and the 
very divinity they proclaimed, was degraded to 
the basest of political and secular purposes. 
There are many other incidents of a similar 
nature recorded of this same prince ; but one in 
particular, though we shall not trouble the reader 
by repeating it,* in which ancient as well as 
modern historians agree, shows conclusively, in 
spite of the pretended piety and goodness which 
contemporary priests have awarded him, the un- 
scrupulous and lascivious character of the mon- 
arch. But the authenticity of the one incident 
upon which we have founded our story, has been 
admitted as a faithful chronicle by no less than 
eight reliable historians, and therefore we have 
been induced to make use of it as the basis of 
that which is to follow. 

Elfrida, daughter of the Earl of Pevonshire, 
was reputed to be the handsomest lady in Eng- 
land at that period, and the wealth and power of 
the earl rendered her a suitable match even for a 
prince of the blood. The Lady Elfrida, who 
was then in the first bloom of womanhood, had 
not yet been presented at court; and, though 
the prince had not yet seen her, his imagination 
had already been inflamed to the highest pitch, 


* William Malmesbury, lib ii. cap. 8. Iigden, p. 268. 
Hume, vol. i. p. %5—6. 


by the praises which had fallen from the lips of 
others concerning her, and he secretly determined 
to learn the truth of the rumor from some one 
upon whom he could safely rely, and if he found 
that the charms of the lady had not been over- 
rated, he resolved to propose to the earl for her 
hand in marriage. 

Matters of this nature were usually settled in 
those days by proxy—at least among the nobil- 
ity—and Edgar employed one of his favorite 
cuurtiers, Lord Athelwold, to visit the family on 
some pretence or another, and bring back tohim 
an accurate description of her personal appear- 
ance, before any overtures were made to the earl. 
Agreeably to this plan, Lord Athelwold started 
on a visit to Devonshire, where he was received 
with the highest marks of favor, for his intimacy 
with Edgar was well known to the earl, as indeed 
it was to all those turbulent barons, who hated 
him no less than they dreaded him, in conse- 
quence of the powerful influence which he exer- 
cised over their king. ‘The earl was by no means 
blind to the political advantages which might 
accrue to himself in case that an alliance could 
be brought about between that nobleman and his 
daughter. It is true that the earl was in receipt 
of an almost princely revenue, while Athelwold, 
on the contrary, was dependent in a measure 
upon the royal bounty ; but his high position at 
court was sufficient to counterbalance mere 
wealth, even in the opinion of the earl, who in- 
troduced him to his daughter without reserve, 
who in turn received him with all those winning 
smiles of favor which, with her great beauty, had 
already rendered her so famous throughout the 
realm. But what was his surprise on beholding 
her, to learn that the reports they had heard, in- 
stead of being exaggerated, as such descriptions 
usually are, had fullen far short of the truth. 

Indeed, a more beautiful creature than the 
Lady Elfrida, it would be difficult for the imag- 
ination even of a courtier to conjure up. In an 
instant she inspired Athelwold, whose suscepti- 
ble heart was wholly unprepared for such an ex- 
traordinary revelation of female loveliness, with 
the most ungovernable passion. 

So completely enthralled did he become, that 
he forgot even his duty to the king, and resolved, 
in the frenzy of the moment, to win the hand of 
the lady himself. A little cool reflection at the 
time might have taught him the utter folly of the 
step, but when, I would ask, was an impet- 
uous lover ever known to reflect? If he had 
stopped to consider, he would have seen the im- 
possibility of carrying out the deception, sur- 
rounded as he was by envious courtiers ; and he 
must have known that Edgar would, sooner or 
later, even had this not been the case, have dis- 
covered and punished this unexampled breach of 
confidence and trust ; but, as we have shown, he 
was completely blinded by his vehement pas- 
sion; and the seeming love which the Lady 
Elfrida bore Lin, which was no doubt genuine 
at the time, for the handsome favorite was young, 
impulsive, and of the highest fashion, only 
tended to strengthen it ; and after basking for a 
few hours in the smiles of this incorrigible 
beauty, as she afterward proved to be, he deter- 
mined to effect his purpose by employing deceit 
and falsehood. Accordingly on his return to 
court, he informed Edgar “ that the riches alone, 
and high quality of Elfrida, had been the ground 
of the admiration paid her, and that her charms, 
far from being anywise extraordinary, would 
have been overlooked in a woman of inferior 
station.” 

This explanation was received in good faith 
by the king, who had every reason, as he imag- 
ined, to believe in the fidelity of Athelwold ; and 
after that nobleman, by his deceit and cunning, 
had succeeded in diverting his attention, he took 
the opportunity, after a considerable interval of 
time, to turn the conversation once more upon 
the beautiful heiress of the Earl of Devonshire. 
He informed Edgar “ that though the parentage 
and fortune of the lady had not produced on him, 
as on others, any illusion with regard to her 
beauty, he could not forbear reflecting that she 
would, on the whole, be an advantageous match 
fur him, and might, by her birth and riches, 
make him sufficient compensation for the plain- 
ness of her person. If the king, therefore, gave 
his approbation, he was determined to make pro- 
posals in his own behalf to the earl, and doubted 
not to obtain his as well as the young lady’s con- 
sent to the alliance.” ‘There were many after- 
wards who believed that he had already obtained 
it in secret, and was only awaiting a sufficient 
time to elapse to obtain the sanction of the king 
without exciting his suspicion, which was known 


to be extremely violent when aroused. But 
Edgar was one of those persons who scorned to 
question the integrity of those he trusted, til! 
after he had received the most ample proof of 
their treachery ; and seeing so favorable an ep- 
portunity open for promoting the fortunes of his 
favorite, he graciously gave his consent, and 
even encouraged his suit by forwarding the 
most flattering recommendations to the Earl of 
Devonshire. 

Under these favorable auspices, we may readily 
suppose that Athelwold met with but very little 
opposition, even if he had not already obtained 
their full consent and approval, for very shortly 
after he was rendered unspeakably happy in the 
possession of the most beautiful lady in England 
for his wife. But from that moment he began to 
dread the consequences of this covert act of 
treachery to the king, and employed every device 
he could think of to retain Elfrida in the coun- 
try, and out of sight of Edgar ; but in spite of all 
his precautions, his enemies found means in his 
absence, to acquaint the king with the deception 
which had been practised upon him, and with 
their frequent panegyrics upon the bride’s beauty, 
at length succeeded in inflaming his desires and 
exciting all his former curiosity ; but he deter- 
mined to satisfy himself from personal obser- 
vation of the treachery of his favorite, before he 
would allow himself to excercise vengeance on the 
culprit. 

Accordingly one day he informed him of his 
intention of paying him a visit in his castle, and 
making the acquaintance of Lady Athelwold, 
who, being a plain lady, would of course excite 
no jealousies between them. This proposition 
from the king produced a visible shock upon the 
guilty Athelwold, who could by no means refuse 
the honor, and with a tremulous voice he begged 
leave to precede him a few hours, that he might 
have everything in readiness at the castle to re- 
ceive him. He accordingly mounted his horse, 
and with a couple of attendants drove into Dev- 
onshire with al! possible despatch. The moment 
he entered the courtyard, he sprang from his 
reeking steed, and flew instantly to his wife’s 
chamber. He found her with no one present but 
her waiting maids, and she being curious as to 
the cause of her lord’s excitement, ordered them 
to retire, that she might learn the motive which 
had brought him thus so unexpectedly from 
London. 

With quivering lips Earl Athelwold revealed 
everything to his wife, and begged her, if she re- 
garded either her own honor or his life, to con- 
ceal from the king, by the general disorder of 
her dress and appearance, those fatal charms 
which had been chiefly instrumental in seducing 
him from his fidelity to his friend and master, 
and which had unfortunately betrayed him into 
so many subsequent falsehoods. Elfrida had 
always professed the warmest love and attach- 
menwfor her husband, and when she had soothed 
him with the tenderest embraces, and promised 
the strictest compliance with his desires, his 
overwhelming dread of the consequences of his 
treachery was sensibly abated, and he awaited 
the arrival of his kingly guest with considerable 
composure. But nothing was farther from the 
intention of the beautiful but deceitful wife than 
the fulfilment of her promise. In the language 
of the historian, she considered herself little in- 
debted to Athelwold for a passion which had de- 
prived her of a crown; and understanding the 
full force and power of her charms, she did not 
despair even yet of reaching to that enviable dig- 
nity. Contrary, therefore, to the expectations of 
her husband, she appeared before the king in the 
most seductive attire, and what with her engag- 
ing airs, and her natural loveliness of person, at 
once excited in his bosom the most vehement 
love toward herself, and the most furious desire 
of revenge against her husband. 


Being himself a master in the art of dissem- 
bling, he contrived to impress his victim that his 
wife’s charms had failed to produce any decided 
effect upon him, and under cover of this subter- 
fuge, he managed to entice Athelwold into a 
wood on the pretence of hunting, and there 
treacherously stabbed him with his own hand. 
But murder in those days was not a capital 
offence. A king’s life was valued at three hun- 
dred pounds, and a thane or gentleman’s at one 
hundred sixty. But what is more strange, the 
Lady Elfrida, although she was aware that the 
king had assassinated her husband, received his 
caresses and favors without manifesting the 
slightest sho v of repugnance, and was soon after 
publicly espoused by him—her husband’s death 
paving her way to a throne. 


RAILROAD INCIDENT. 

I saw Great Heart once in a railroad train. 
He was well dressed, aud appeared to be read- 
ing, through his spectacles, the morning paper. 
A poor womtan sat opposite, with six little chil- 
dren, the eldest scarcely a dozen years old. The 
husband was a stupid, hard-hearted wretch, and 
administered blows unsparingly to a wearied lit- 
tle thing, who expressed its discomfort by crying 
and fretting as the hot dusty air swept over his 
flushed face. ‘The mother’s countenance wore 
a look of patient despair and continual anxiety, 
as the little restless company sat crowded 
together ina loaded car. Not one of them looked 
shabby or untidy, though very plainly dressed. 
When the engine stopped for fuel, the poor 
woman took out from a basket some bread and 
cheese, which she distributed sparingly among 
the little group. Great Heart had watched their 
movements all the morning, and as a boy ap- 
proached the carriage with a basket of berries, 
he bought up boxes enough to go around, and 
gave them to the hungry children, whose eyes 
glistened as they saw such a rare dessert spread 
before them. One little girl, perhaps five years 
old, was nearly sick, and tried to rest in her 
mother’s lap; but the tired infant disputed vig- 
orously her right, and she was obliged to yi.ld 
the claim. Great Heart had been gravely con- 
sidering the company, and he did not hesitate to 
take the poor child tenderly in his arms, lay her 
carefully down in the seat be-ide him, with her 
head in his lap, and then gently fan her with his 
paper until she sunk into a deep, peaceful slum- 
ber. When we stopped for our dinner, we saw 
them all seated by a beautiful table, loaded with 
luxuries to which they seemed almost strangers, 
yet which they knew very well how to appreciate. 
We knew it was Great Heart’s, and we mentally 
blessed the kind, generous nature that had thus 
shed sunshine on the hard pathway of the hum- 
ble strangers.— Christian Watchman. 


A RUSSIAN BABY. 

Russian babies are always swaddled and 
rolled up in bandages, so that they may con- 
veniently be put away without risk of getting 
themselves into mischief or danger. On enter- 
ing one of their homes, an enthusiastic traveller 
thinks he has come upon some pagan tribe, hay- 
ing their idols and penates, with the heads well 
carved out, and the rest of the body left in block. 
He looks curiously at one laid upon a shelf, 
another hung on the wall on a peg, a third slung 
over one of the main beams of the roof, and 
rocked by the mother, who has the cord looped 
over her foot. “ Why that is a child !” cries the 
traveller, with a feeling similar to that experi- 
enced on treading upon a toad, which was sup- 
posed to be a stone. ‘ Why, what else should it 
be ’” answers the mother. Having learnt so 
much in so short a time, the inquisitive traveller 
wishes to inform himself about the habits of the 
creature; but his curiosity being somewhat 
dampened by the extreme dirt of the little figure, 
he inquires of the parent when it was washed. 
“Washed?” shrieks the horrified mother; 
“washed ! what, wash a child! You’d kill it.” 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES! 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories,in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and torming the cheapest bocks in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each; 
or six copies, post paid, for one dollar. 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secazets or tue Coast 
This iv acknowledged to be Cobb‘s greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of vivid incident, with a 
deeply interesting plot. By...SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tue Buccaneer or tue Gur. 
A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore. This is 
another of those graphic sea stories for which our au- 
thor is famous. By.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tue Wanperine Bone- 
MIAN. ‘This is a characteristic romance of the days of 
chivalry, written in our author’s usual taking style. 
BY. J. H. ROBINSON. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Tue Russtan anv Circassian. 
This is a highly graphic tale of life, domestic and mili- 
tary, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, detsiling scenes 
of thrilling interest. By...... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

THE SEA LION: or. Tue Privateer or THE PeNosscor. 
This is a story of ocean life, told ia the author's usual 
style ofinterest An intensely interesting story, equal 
to the best. By...........ce0. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tue Scour or tue Sus- 
QUEHANNA. A tale of tragic interest in the Valley of 
Wyoming, during the days of our revolutionary strug - 
gle. By.. ..--Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tue Hunter Spy or 
Virginia. This isanother favorite Revolutionary story 
of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so popular. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divete rue Bacx- 
WOODSMAN. A vivid story of East and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. By..LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tuk Rep Cross 
AND THE URESCENT. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vividinterestand 
great ingenuity of plot.. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

RED HAND: or, Tue Crutser or tue EnGuisu CuHan- 
NeL Agraphic nautical and land story of Engiand 
during the times of Oliver Cromwell and the Com- 
monwealth By......... F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tue Reouta- 
TORS AND MopeRaToRs. A tale of lifeon the Texan Bor- 
der. in its early history. By...Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tue Rover's Car- 
tive. This is a true sea story, written by a true sea- 
man. It is as captivating a nautical story as Cooper's 
famous Red Rover. By..Capt. HENRY P. CHEEVER. 

PAUL LAROON: or, Tue Scource or tae ANTILLES. 
This story is one which has been republished by us un- 
til we now present the fifteenth edition. and is said to 
be Mr. Cobb's best. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
For sale at all of the periodical depots 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Special Correspondence of the Pictorial.] 
CALIFORNIA OVERLAND ROUTE, 
San Francisco, CALirORNIA, 
Nov. 5, 1858. 

M. M. Battov, Esq., Dear Sir,—After a 
pretty extensive tour in California, I am at length 
established for the winter here, with the intention 
of resuming my westward line of travel next 
spring, visiting the Sandwich Islands, and prob- 
ably Japan and China, before returning home. 
All the time I can spare from the special busi- 
ness that brought me to the land of gold, I shall 
devote to working up finished drawings from the 
photographs and rough sketches with which my 
portfolio is filled. Many of them are not of 
general interest, and only valuable to myself as 
memoirs of travel, memoranda of personal ad- 
ventures, likenesses of personal friends and ac- 
quaintances, but it will not be difficult to select 
some which the great world of your patrons may 
find acceptable. The enclosed drawings will, I 
hope, meet your views, and prove available. 
They are reminiscences of our toilsome overland 
journey last spring, the excitement and strange- 
ness of which overbalanced the fatigue and dan- 
ger incurred—for I, too, like other travellers, can 
tell of “ hair-breadth ’scapes,’—I was going to 
say of hair-breadth scalps, though no one of 
our party actually left his “ ambrosial locks ” in 
the hands of the copper-colored gentlemen whom 
we met on the war-path. One of my drawings 
represents this little incident of travel, latterly 
rather an unusual one. Yet no emigrant party 
should go, and none does go, with- 
out preparation for such contin- 

cies. The best arm, whether 

‘or Indian-fighting or for killing 
buffalo, is Colt’s large revolver— 
the small sized one is very handy 
for aclose thing. With plenty of 
tools, and a few western 

rifles in the hands of men accus- 
tomed to bring down prairie chick- 
ens or squirrels with a single ball, 
we easily succeeded in heating off 
the red-skins,leaving some of them 
on the ground as trophies of our 
valor. I have, reluctantly, come 
to regard the Indians much in the 
light in which they are viewed by 
the frontiersmen, that is about on 
a par with wild beasts. They are 
dirty, sneaking, thievish beings, 
degraded and sensual, when not 
brought into contact with whites, 
and by such contact acquiring 
only the worst vices of the whites 
without any of their higher quali- 
ties. It has been the fashion to 
ascribe nearly all the vices of the 
Indians to white influence, but 
—_ are bad enough in their nat- 
ural state. Poetsand story-tellers 
henceforth may fill volumes in 
raise of the “ noble savage,” but 
shall no more listen to their 
syrensong. In my youthful days 
Cooper’s Indian stories was my fa- 
vorite reading, but I have learned 
to know that Dr. Bird, in the 
“ Jibbenainosay, or Nick of the 
Woods,” was far more truthful in 
his portraitures. Yet, after all, 
they have some good traits. If 
you throw yourself on their hos- 
pitality, they will not injure you, 
and will share all they have with 
you : though, probably they will 
not hesitate to rob you of such 
trinkets and knick-nacks as they 


EMIGRANT TRAIN ATTACKED BY 


covet, though you may sleep on the same blanket 
and beneath the same skin tent. Neither has 
their stoicism been exaggerated. Last spring I 
came across an Indian brave whose left hand had 
just been shattered by the bursting of his gun. 
He uttered no complaint—not a muscle of his 
face quivered, and he sat smoking his pipe un- 
concernedly, as if nothing had happened. I 
should think such accidents must be frequent, 
from the worthlessness of many of the guns the 

use, and from the utter reckless manner in which 
they load and handle fire-arms. 1 have said that 
the Indians rarely attack trains now-a-days—past 
experience has taught them that it is rather un- 
wholesome to meddle with live Yankees, as their 
betters have found out in many a bloody encoun- 
ter on sea and land. It is hoped that the in- 
creasing travel, and the posts established by the 
overland mail, will finally put a stop to encoun- 
ters with Indians. Whata triumph of Yankee 
pluck and perseverance that same overland mail 
is, by the way. Now give us a Pacific Railroad, 
and San Francisco and Boston will be near 
neighbors. Another of my sketches is of a more 
pacific character, and represents Our party pursu- 
ing its peaceful but tired march across the plains. 
The slow progress of a train, and the monoto- 
nous character of much of the scenery on the 
route, tries the patience of a nervous man ex- 
tremely. It is almost as bad as a calm on the 
Atlantic. Another of the enclosed drawings is 


an accurate representation of the party fording 
the river Platte. In the spring, when the melted 


EMIGRANTS ON THE ROAD, CROSSING THE 


INDIANS. 


snow swells the descending torrents, the river is 
not fordable, and at all seasons of the year cross- 
ing is an arduous and critical task. It is inter- 
esting to see how horses and oxen used to western 
travel accommodate themselves to its exigencies. 
With mud up to their necks, the patient animal. 
wallow along, stopping now and then to rest and 
get breath, and then pushing on again, using 
their muscular strength to the very best advan- 
tage. Cattle unused to the trial would be ruined 
by their frantic exertions. 

Among the drawings I send you, is one of the 
famous “ Devil’s Gate,” of which you of course 
have heard. It is a rocky chasm through which 
the “ Sweet Water” flows. The precipitous ele- 


vation on the left affords a view of the section of | 


the twisted range of rocky cliffs and mountains 
which extend for miles along the course of the 
Sweet Water river. The bold bluff on the right 
which compresses the river into a narrow chan- 
nel, presents a perpendicular wall of granite from 
four to five hundred feet high, and half a mile 
long, and gradually slopes into the elevated 
plains. For some distance above the mouth of 
the yawning gap, the river is broad and tranquil, 
but here it rushes down through the canon, 
foaming and bounding over the huge boulders 
that have fallen from the cliff above. The 
“ Devil’s Gate ” is certainly a striking and note- 
worthy place, and is a short distance from Inde- 
endence Rock, on the other side of the South 
ass. I will write again soon. 

Yours truly, T.G.F. 


PLAINS. 


WOUNDS OF THE BRAIN. 

Nothing in nature seems more capricious as to 
the effects she causes to ensue than in wounds of 
the brain. Sometimes a slight fall, or a trifling 
blow that does not break the skin, proves fatal in 
a short time ; and at other times not only may 
the skull be pierced or fractured, but large pieces 
of the skull-bone be removed, as by trepanning, 
and a considerable portion of the cerebrum or 
upper portion of the brain itself be lost, and yet 
the functions of life be carried on for years. If, 
however, the cerebellum, that is the lower and 
back part of the brain, be injured, itis a different 
matter. A slight wound there produces imme- 
diate death. But a man may, in certain cireum- 
stances, lose a teacup full of brain without death 
or the lossof reason even for an instant. Per- 
haps this may go far to show that the brain is 
the organ through which the mind acts, but 
nothing more. The mind is a whole and entire 
thing, independent of its organs of operation. 

A few years ago a man, in blasting, exploded 
his charge too soon by ramming it down with an 
iron bar or drill. The drill was driven up through 
the roof of his mouth, through the brain, of 
course, and through the top of his skull, high up 
into the air. The man got into a wagon stand- 
ing near, and drove some distance home. No 
one supposed he could Jive ; but he actually did 
survive for some months, with his senses pertect, 
and we have not yet heard of his death. 

Another case was that of a well-digger, who, 
while in a well, had his skull broken in by the 
fall of a heavy timber on his head. He was 
taken out insensible, and remained so for ten 
days, his death so momentarily expected that 
trepanning was not even tried until the end of 
that time. By degrees he recovered his mind 
pertcctly, and even his strength, so far as to be 
able to walk about the room, after losing a 
considerable portion of the brain itself. Although 
near sixty, a new bone began to grow; and this, 
at the end of about eighteen months, proved his 
death, owing to a small spike of the new bone, 
not half an inch long, growing down into the 
brain, producing irritation, pressure and death. 

It is, then, not the loss of the substance of the 
brain that is so much to be feared, as the irrita- 
tion and inflammation which ensue. Congestion 
of the brain may stupify, or hemorrhage through 
the rupture of the blood vessel, cause death. 
But, as we have said, quite a considerable quan- 
tity of the upper portion of the brain itself may 
be abstracted without necessarily ovcasioning 
death, and, in some instances, without sensibly 
impairing the senses or mental powers. ‘There 
is, however, we suppose, no doubt, a loss of 
nervons forces, especially of the power of en- 
durance, in all such cases. Still it is worth 
while to bear in mind the distinction between the 
effects of the loss of the brain and the least 
pressure on it. Whether this pressure is pro- 
duced by an external wound, or by an internal 
determination of blood, whenever it prevents a 
supply of pure and healthy blood flowing freely 
and continually through all the vessels, the men- 
tal action instantly assumes a disordered charac- 
ter. Remove the pressure, and sometimes the 
restoration will be as sudden. The removal of a 

ortion of the skull that has been fractured and 
indented three years previously, was known, in 
the case of a sailor, at once to restore him to a 
state of sanity, although with a perfect oblivion 
of the whole intermediate time. Whether con- 
gestion of particular portions of the brain is not 
the true mode of accounting for the occasional 
idiosyncracies of many men, and beyond what 
is ordinarily fecclacmen who ‘shall say ?—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 
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THE INDIGO PLANT. 


The indigo plant is a beautiful, bright green 
grass, or shrub, and is called a biennial, because 
it passes through all the phases of its existence 
in two years. Its leaves consist generally of a 
collection of leaflets arranged, alternately, one 
above the other upon each side of the petiole or 
leaf stalk. At the base of the leaf stalk, but 
separated from it, are two leaflets called upon, 
which are distinguishable from the others b 
having no vein down the middle. The seed- 
vessel of the indigo plant is like that of the com- 
mon pea. Once sown in a loose and dark soil, 
the indigo plant requires no further care, until 
the time comes for cutting it. As the rainy sea- 
son approaches, and the red blossoms begin to 
appear, the planter hastens to have it cut, for 
fear of the dye being washed away or spoilt by 
the inundations. In the month of July, parties 
of Hindoos may be seen in the indigo planta- 
tions in the upper provinces, clipping the bright 
green leaves and twigs to the level of the ground, 
followed by others who, picking up the plants as 
they are cut, bind them together and load them 
upon carts. 

From the fields the indigo is taken into a 

building called a vat, which is about thirty feet 
broad and forty feet long. There are steps out- 
side, leading to a platform within the building, 
from which a sort of immense bath is seen filled 
with the plant. Water being then let in from a 
reservoir, the indigo is allowed to ferment for 
about fourteen or sixteen hours. At the end of 
that time, the plant becoming entirely decom- 
posed, and the water turning quite green, it is 
allowed to run into another building called a 
beating vat. A dozen natives, with scarcely any 
covering upon their bodies, and with their skins 
dyed blue, may be seen here, striking the liquid 
with long sticks, and making a sound like the 
splashing of oars in a river. When at work 
they shout and scream, as indeed they always do 
when trying to exert their strength. After hav- 
ing been beaten for about three or four hours, 
and the green liquor having become blue, just as 
our black blood becomes red from contact with 
oxygen of the air, it is left alone, to allow the 
sediment to settle at the bottom. ‘The water is 
then gradually drawn off by taps fixed at equal 
distances in the sides of the vat, leaving a beau- 
tiful, soft, blue, pulpy matter, like very thick 
cream, on the floor. This blue cream is next 
boiled, until no froth or scum rises to the sur- 
face, and the blue cream looks as smooth as 
liquid glass. It is then poured into huge sieves, 
made by stretching coarse cloth over wooden 
frames, through which the water strains off grad- 
ually, leaving the indigo of the consistency of 
cream cheese. It is still, however, untit for 
travelling to Calcutta, and from thence to all 
varts of the world. It must, therefore, be put 
into boxes with perforated bottoms, where every 
drop of moisture is finally squeezed out by me- 
chanical pressure. The pressed indigo is then 
cut into cakes about three inches square, and is 
put into a drying-house, where it remains for 
three months. 

The indigo is now fit for packing and travel- 
ling. Itis truly astonishing to see the quanti- 
ties of this paste which are annually sent from 
Bengal for the use of the painters and dyers 
distributed all over the globe. Indigo, however, 
is not only employed in dyeing blue, but it is 
necessary for the production of almost every 
other color. The indigo plant in itself is per- 
fectly harmless, while the indigo paste prepared 
from it is arank poison. When rubbed with 
the finger nail, the paste assumes a color. The 
smell of an indigo factory is very disagreeable ; 


and the Hindoos who work in it, besides having 
their bodies dyed of a dreadful color, are very 
meagre; yet they are contented with the work, 
and do it well. 

An European indigo planter in the interior of 
India leads an isolated life, which, however, is 
not without its enjoyments. His business, 
though it has its anxieties, is not irksome. He 
often lives twenty or forty miles from any other 
European; but this does not prevent him from 
making and constantly receiving visits. One of 
the annoyances of a planter’s life is the plague 
of flies. All over India they are a great nui- 
sance during the rainy season, but nowhere to 
such a degree as in the vicinity of an indigo 
factory, where they are attracted by the smell. 
When the servants are preparing the table for a 
meal, they put a white muslin cloth over the 
plates, cups and saucers, and in an instant it is 
covered with black flies. Before taking off the 
muslin cloth, the bearer begins pulling the large 
heavy punkah or fan, which has generally a deep 
fringe at the edge of it; the waiters whisk about 
small fans in every direction to keep the flies from 
off the table; and as soon as the tea is poured 
out a silver cover is put over the cup. The cul- 
tivation of the indigo plant is carried on at pres- 
ent in India, Egypt and America; but the best 
indigo is manufactured in the Bengal presidency. 
French, Germans, Italians, and the Jabs have 
all in turn tried to cultivate the indigo bearer in 
their own countries, and have always failed.— 
Scientific Journal. 
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THE DEVIL'S GATE. 


INCIDENT IN DOUGLAS JERROLD’S LIFE, 

About seven o’clock in the morning, on the 
first day of the year 1816, the Chatham boat ar- 
rived in London. A sharp, damp, and fogyy 
dawn very appropriately ushered in to Mr. Sam- 
uel Jerrold the three or four sad years he was 
destined to spend within the sound of Bow bell. 
His son Douglas, whose coat had been stolen from 
the cabin, and who, therefore, trudged, for the 
first time, along London streets hardly prepared 
for the fog or the cold, probably felt neither the 
sharpness of the wind nor the suffocating ten- 
dency of the fog. The scene was new to him, 
and all that is new is welcome to the young. 
Holding his sister by the hand, he walked the 
streets for some minutes on his own responsibil- 
ity, while his father stepped aside to comfort 
himself with a draught of purl. The young 
middy might well try thus early, even for a few 
minutes, the effects of walking alone in London. 

A house in Broad Court, Bow Street, received 
the family—a humble lodging enough; but the 
general peace, and the confiscation of the land 
upon which the theatre stood, had ruined them 
utterly. Fortune, food, had to be sought. Let 
me not lightly pass over this time. It is the key 
to the after character of him whose life I have to 
set before the reader. This Broad Court, with 
its dingy houses, its troops of noisy, ragged 
boys, its brawls and cries, was my father’s first 
impression of the great city. Here, too, for the 
first time, he came to hob-and-nob with the stern 
realities of the world. As yet he had passed a 


FORDING THE PLATTE AT WATER. 


youth not remarkable for its vicissitudes, and he 
had been two years in his majesty’s navy; in the 
position, and with the _ of a gentleman. 

When a home is broken up it is the position of 
the children that oppresses your heart. You see 
their neat clothes give way to something coarse 
and wretched—they tease with questions that cut 
to the soul. They want to have a child’s part 
when there is not a crust for them. They as 
for playthings when the cupboard is empty. Yet, 
in the new and humbler house, you will find them 
happily, because insensibly, adapting themselves 
to a poorer station. They will occasionally won- 
der why they have few treats now, and why the 
little companions of their prosperity never come. 
Knowing nothing of that dogged sternness with 
which the world follows success—not seeing that 
father and mother are of less account to their 
neighbors than they were when the board was 
bright with plentiful cheer—they still wonder 
that the old playmates avoid them. Till the 
truth flashes suddenly upon them—whereupon 
they cease to be children. 

Broad Court was not then, I will fondly hope, 
so dreary a place to the children of Mr. Samuel 
Jerrold as it must have been to their parents. 
Indeed, I have proof that the young midship- 
man, still sporting his naval uniform, looked man- 
fully about him at once, and was eager to see the 
wonders of the great city. He had only just 
entered upon his fourteenth year; yet had he 
begun to burn with a desire to do something—to 
be somebody. He appears to have moved about 
freely, as one preparing to hold 
his own place shortly. Naturally, 
his curiosity was first directed to 
the London theatres ; of the gle- 
ries of which he had heard from 
the London actors, who had, from 
time to time, joined his father’s 
Sheerness company. I have 
traced him to the Adelphi, or 
Scott’s, as it was then called, 
only a few days after his arrival 
in town. On this occasion he 
was the victim of a clever thief. 
A very authoritative person 
stopped the midshipman as he 
walked up the passage from the 
street to the boxes, saying: “‘ Pay 
here, sir!’ The unsuspecting 
midshipman, anxious to reach a 
view of the stage, paid his money, 
and went rapidly forward. Pres- 
ently a head protruded from a 
pigeon-hole, and again a voice 
said: “Pay here, sir!” The 
midshipman stopped, and told 
the face framed in the pigeon- 
hole that he had already paid. 
At this moment a gentleman 
came up. The midshipman’s 
statement proved that the first 
man who had demanded payment 
was a very expert swindler. The 
boy had no more money, and 
he was about to turn in bitter 
disappointment away, when the 
gentleman, who had heard his 
story, took him by the hand, paid 
for him, and conducted him to 
the boxes. That was a kind 
g-ntleman, be it remembered ; 
and on many evenings, when the 
conversation has wandered back 
so far as 1816, have unknown 
friends wished him God-s on 
his way through life.—TZicknor §- 
Fields’s edition of the memoirs of 
Douglas Jerrold. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
MORNING. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 
Gathering up the star-gems 
That fell from the brow of night, 
Morning over the hilltops 
Scatters her golden light. 


All over the dewy valleys, 
Laughingly up and down, 

Are playing the shimmering sunbeams 
Shook from her shining crown. 


And all through the deep, deep forest, 
Silent and chill and gray, 

They glide like a band of spectres, 
Weaving the web of day. 


The blue-bell down in the meadow 
Timidly looketh up, 

And showers of quivering light-drops 
Dance in its purple cup. 


The tall pine tree on the upland 
Raiseth its bristling spires, 

And light like a crown of glory 
Each slender fibre fires. 


But onward the morning hieth, 
With dew on her twinkling feet, 

And the noon comes lazily creeping 
Along in the hazy heat. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


REUBEN JAMES. 
AN OLD MAN-OF-WAR’S MAN. 


BY LT. GEORGE H. PREBLE, U.S.N. 


“Died at the Naval Hospital, Washington, December 
3, 1838, Reuben James, seaman.” 

Lookine over a file of old newspapers, the 
above simple announcement of this humble in- 
dividual caught my eye and arrested my atten- 
tion. I was both grieved and surprised that one 
short sentence was considered a sufficient memo- 
rial of the man who saved the life of Decatur, 
and who braved the battle and the breeze for 
more than thirty years in the service of his coun- 
try. Inspired with these feelings, I sat down 
and wrote out the following sketch of his ser- 
vices as a littke monument to his memory. 

Reuben James was born in the county of Sus- 
sex, State of Delaware, in the year 1777, and 
when quite young went to sea in a merchantman. 
In 1797, when but twenty years of age, he found 
more congenial employment on board a priva- 
teer. Soon after joining her, she fell in with a 
French privateer, of superior force, off Guada- 
loupe, and was captured. On his return to the 
United States, he shipped in the naval service, 
and sailed tor the first time in the frigate Con- 
stellation, Commodore Thomas Truxton. 

During this cruise he had a part in capturing 
the French frigate L’Insurgente, and stood to 
his quarters during her action with L’ Vengeance, 
a vessel of superior size and force to the Constel- 
lation, which resulted in her sheering off under 
cover of the night, after an obstinate engage- 

* ment, the Constellation being unable to pursue 
her from having lost her mainmast. 

His next service was on board the frigate 
President, when she sailed, in 1801, under Com- 
modore Dale, for the Mediterranean. His term 
of service expiring while at sea, he re-entered on 
board the frigate Chesapeake for service in the 
same sea. In the harbor of Gibraltar he volun- 
teered on board the schooner Enterprise, com- 
manded by Lieutenant (afterwards Commodore) 
Isaac Hull. While he was on board they gave 
chase to a Tripolitan sloop-of-war, which, after 
some sharp shooting, blew up, whether from 
accident or by design is not known. 

In 1803, he was one of the sixty men selected 
by Decatur to destroy the frigate Philadelphia 
in the harbor of Tripoli. The success of that 
bold project is too well known to need repetition. 
It is enough to say it was pronounced by Lord 
Nelson “the most bold and daring act of the age.” 
He continued in the squadron, and in 1804, in 
the attack upon the batteries, was on board the 
gunboat commanded by Decatur, the commander 
also of the first division. It was there and then 
that he showed a devotedness and attachment to 
his commander which has never been surpassed. 

Captain Decatur was at the time engaged with 
the commander of a Tripolitan gunboat he had 
boarded, for having treacherously shot his broth- 
er, and while fiercely contending, James observed 
another Turk aiming a blow at his head. Un- 
able to contend with this treacherous assailant on 
his beloved commander, from having both his 
hands disabled by wounds, he sprung between 


him and the sabre, and reecived the blow on his 
own head, whereby he was severely wounded. 
A small pension was allowed him for this ser- 
vice, a particular account of which is narrated 
in the “Naval Temple,” though the name of 
this humble hero is not there recorded. 

Soon afer this event, Captain Robinson pur- 
chased four gunboats in the Gulf of Venice, and 
there being a scarcity of officers, James was as- 
signed the command of one of them. Getting 
separated from the others at sea, he was picked 
up by a merchantman and taken to Messina and 
placed under charge of the American consul. 
He was next transferred to the brig Syren, Cap- 
tain Smith, and received an appointment as act- 
ing gunner, in which capacity he continued to 
serve until a peace with Tripoli was concluded, 
when he returned to the United States in gun- 
boat No. 6, Captain Lawrence. 

During the embargo he was on board the 
frigate Chesapeake, and afterwards on board 
the frigate United States, under the command 
of his old favorite Decatur. The United States 
remained at Norfolk, as guard-ship, until the 
declaration of war, when she went to sea. 

During the second cruise, James continuing 
still on board, they fell in with, engaged, and 
captured the fine frigate Macedonian, in the 
language of the English themselves—“ the finest 
frigate in the English service.” After this mem- 
orable action the United States put into New 
York, refitted, and sailed—was pursued by the 
British squadron, and escaped by running into 
the harbor of New London. There the crew 
and officers, including of course our hero, were 
transferred to the frigate President, which ship it 
is well known was captured by the British squad- 
ron, after having silenced the Endymion, a frig- 
ate of her own force. It is disgraceful to Eng- 
land that she has given medals to the captain 
and officers of the Endymion for the capture of 
the President, and perhaps not less disgraceful 
to the officers that they received such lying tes- 
timonials. In this action James received three 
wounds. Another “old salt,” who was living 
a few years since, and had been a participator in 
several of the actions of the last war, told me 
that this was by far the bloodiest of any of 
them. 

When war was declared against Algiers, we 
find James, discontented with the hard knocks 
he had already received, again shipped in the 
service on board the frigate Guerriere, Commo- 
dore Decatur—still following the fortunes of his 
favorite captain. Whileon board the Guerriere, 
he assisted in the capture of an Algerine frigate, 
bearing an admiral’s flag, and proceeded to Al- 
giers, where a treaty was completed highly hon- 
orable to the Americans. 

His next service was in the Independence ship- 
of-the-line, Commodore Bainbridge, and succeed- 
ing that again on board the Guerriere, Commo- 
dore McDonough, in the Mediterranean. 

His next reshipment, for three years, was 
served under Commodore David Porter, on the 
West India station, in breaking up those nests 
of buccaneers that at that time swarmed around 
the keys and coves of the island. Afier this ser- 
vice he sailed for the Pacific, on board his old 
ship the Guerriere, Commodore Thompson, 
where he remained another three years. 

His next term of service was passed on board 
the receiving ship at Norfolk. He then re-en- 
tered for another three years, and sailed for the 
Pacific in the frigate Brandywine, but was 
obliged to return on account of ill health, and 
was received at the Naval Hospital, Norfolk, in 
1835. His health having become partially re- 
stored, he proceeded to Washington in October 
of the same year, for the purpose of obtaining a 
pension, he being at that time sixty years of age, 
thirty-three of which had been passed by him in 
the naval service of the United States—having 
continued in it through all the wars, and partic- 
ipated in the most brilliant of our naval actions. 

It has been and still is the custom in the navy 
to give the sailors on certain anniversaries an 
extra glass of grog, something more than the 
usual daily allowance, or as it is technically 
called, “ allowing them to splice the mainbrace ” 
—Jack being in one sense the main brace of the 
ship. Our veteran, likc most old-time sailors, 
was an ardent admirer of strong waters, and felt 
it a duty to celebrate an unusual number of 
these anniversaries, and thus contrived for him- 

self many merry-makings. Besides our national 
anniversaries, he always celebrated his own birth- 
day, which somehow came oftener than once a 
year, the birthday of his favorite commander 


Decatur, the anniversaries of his “ten fights 


the officers scldom 
refusing him the extra “ tot” whenever he plead 
the occasion. 

He was acquainted with all of the older offi- 
cers of the service, and had sailed with most of 
them. He considered all the officers, old and 
young, as his particular friends, and was their 
champion, and would never allow any one wear- 
ing “the button” to be spoken of disrespect- 
fully in his hearing. 

Soon after his arrival in Washington, his right 
leg, which had been injured by a musket ball, 
became extensively diseased, and he was ordered 
by the faculty of the navy to the hospital. It 
was found on examination that the only means 
ot saving his life was by a speedy amputation of 
the limb. This he bore without a murmur, care- 
fully scrutinizing every step of the operation, re- 
marking, however, he “thought it hard that he 
should be put under jury-masts now that he was 
laid up.” 

Ile lost a good deal of blood in consequence 
of the diseased state of the blood-vessels, and 
violent symptoms of lockjaw followed. When 
the spasms were most severe, and he had given 
up all hope of recovery, he requested the surgeon 
to “ease him off handsomely,” retaining his 
courage and coolness to the last. He and grim 
death had jostled together for many years, and 
at length old dry bones had come up with him, 
as he thought, and it would be no more than fair 
to let him have his own way. Unexpectedly, he 
rallied, and when it became necessary to use 
stimulants to strengthen his battered old hulk, he 
was asked which he would prefer, brown stout or 
brandy toddy. Lis reply was characteristic of 
an old salt of the olden time—“ Suppose you 
give us both, doctor.” 

His visit to Washington was so far successful 
that a pension of a hundred dollars a year was 
granted, and he was permitted to remain at the 
hospital up to the time of his death. But for his 
devotedness Decatur would not have lived to 
have captured the Macedonian, or been so glori- 
ously captured in the President. 


and as many skrimmages, 


It must have been observed from our account 
of this old salt and his services, that he became a 
great favorite with the officers of the navy, and 
was allowed that privilege of tongue only granted 
to sailors who from long service are seldom found 
fault with, and never punished, and are thence 
styled “ oflicers’ chickens.” James, however, 
knew his place well, never took advantage of 
the esteem in which he was held, or was disre- 
spectfully familiar. He could not, however, en- 
dure to hear his service disparaged. 

During his service on board the receiving-ship 
at Norfolk, an English officer visited the ship, 
and in excessive bad taste, spoke to the officer 
who was attending him rather disparagingly of 
our service, while at the same time he extolled 
his own. James, who was quarter master on the 
poop deck, heard him for some time in silence, 
but at last could stand it no longer when the 
Englishman began to talk of their superior des- 
patch in stripping ship, remarking that he had 
seen one of their frigates stripped to a girtline in 
half a day. At this James, who had for some 
time been itching to say a word, advanced, and 
touching his forelock respectfully, said : 

“ Begging your pardon, sir, but I have known 
one of your frigates stripped in less time than 
that, sir.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the officer, “have you, 
indecd. It was smart work then. What one, 
pray?” 

“ Why, sir, it was the Guerriere, sir; Commo- 
dore Hull, sir, stripped her, masts and all, in 
less than thirty minutes !” 

James was of course reproved by his officer, 
but no doubt with an inward chuckle at his wit, 
which completely silenced the Englishman. 

Such is asketch of the life of “‘ Reuben James, 
seaman,” whose death has been simply an- 
nounced in the newspapers. I regret that I had 
not the data for a nobler and more complete 
monument to his memory. 


HONOR TO LABOR. 


Two men I honor, and no third. First, the 
toil-worn craftsman, that with an earth made 
implement laboriously conquers the earth, and 
makes her man’s. Venerable to me is the hard 
hand,—crooked, coarse,—wherein, notwithstand- 
ing, lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, 
as of the sceptre of this planet. A second 
man I honor, and still more highly; him who 
is seen toiling for tho spiritually indispensable, 
not daily bread, but the bread of life. These 


two, in all their degrees, I honor; all else is 
chaff and dust, which let the wind blow wher- 
ever it listeth.— Carlyle. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Miss C. B., Brooklyn. L. I., N. ¥.—Edmund Waller was 
born at Coleshill, England, in 1605. His mother was 
a sister of the famous Hampden, his father a gentle- 
man of good fortune. The poet's love for the Lady 
Dorothea Sidney, whom he celebrates in elegant verse 
as ** Sacharissa,” is one of the romances of literature. 
Waller was a Roundhead under Cromwell, and a loyal- 
ist under Charles IL., and was, indeed, as destitute of 
fixed principles as his genius was cf sublimity. Lis 
songs are elegant, and will alone preserve his name. 
Ife died at Beaconsfield, 21st October, 1687. 

ConsrantT Reaper.—John the Blind, King of Bohemia, 
fell in the fight at Crecy. in 1346. Being informed that 
the battle was lost. he bade his knights conduct him 
into the thickest of the fray. ‘* And,” says quaint old 
Froissart, ** he rushed so bravely on the enemy, that 
at each sweep of his sword went down a foe, and those 
who attended him fought in like manner, and fell 
where they fought, so that on the mor.ow their bodies 
were found piled around their lord, and their horses 
all close together.” 

F. C.—Leigh Hunt the poet is 74 years of age, and resides 
in a pretty cottage at Hammersmith, England. 

Arr-Srupent —A large eye is not ouly consistent with 
beauty, but essential to it. The eye of the eagle, even 
of the ox, is familiar in the similes of the:poets. Thus 
we have the * ox-eyed Juno.”’ The Arab expresses bis 
idea of a woman's beauty by saying that she has the 
eye of the gazelle. 

J. M., Rochester, N. Y.—Enamel is the art of variegating 
colors, laid upon or into another body. It is also made 
of painting with vitrified colors, on gold, silver, copper, 
ete., and of melting it by heat. Gorgeous specimens 
of enamel upon gold was a speciality of Byzantine 
workmanship. 

Il. P.—Powers the sculptor has resided in Italy about 
eighteen years. 

‘OnE OF Us.”°—The pleasure boats on the Neva, at St. 
Petersburgh are fur gayer than the Venetian gondolas, 
which latter are universally painted black. Formerly 
they were splendidly decorated, and so much expense 
was incurred in the rivalry of fashion, that the senate, 
by one of its sumptuary laws, decreed the color which 
has ever since distinguished them. 

V. M.—The population of Smyrna is about 150,000, 
divided as follows: 80.000 Turks, 40,000 Greeks, 
15.000 Jews, 10,000 Armenians, and 5000 Franks. 

Canin —Daniel O'Connell died in Italy, May 15, 1847. 
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THE OLD EGYPTIANS, 

Thales, a Phoenician philosopher, though born 
in Miletus, journeyed into Egypt about six hun- 
dred years before Christ, for the purpose of study- 
ing geometry, astronomy, and philosophy. He 
however found very poor schoolmasters among 
the priesthood of Memphis, with whom he stud- 
ied; for they were unable to measure even the 
height of their owa pyramids. He taught them 
avery simple process by which to accomplish 
this object, and “excited their astonishment and 
admiration by his performance. The shadow 
cast by the pyramids upon the surface of the 
earth, was made use of by him to determine the 
height of the edifice. Erecting a perpendicular 
staff of a given length, he noted the length of 
the shadow which it cast upon the ground, and 
the proportion which it bore to the length of the 
staff. Then, measuring the shadow of the pyra- 
mid from the centre of its base to the farthest 
point, he applied the proportion between the 
length of the object and its shadow, which the 
staff had given him, and thus determined the 
true height of the edifice. It seems strange that 
a people of such high repute for learning as the 
priesthood of Egypt, should not have been able 
to solve so simple a proposition by the rules of 
trigonometry ; and still more strange that the 
off-hand expedient of Thales should never have 
occurred to them. 

The knowledge of measurement was familiar 
to the ancient Egyptians, as is clearly demon- 
strated by the regularity of structure of the 
mighty and enduring pyramids which they have 
left behind them. Some years ago, Mohammed 
Ali, the Turkish Pasha of Egypt, having occa- 
sion to construct a fort, ordered one of these 
monuments to be blown up, for the purpose of 
using the stone in his new work. During the 
process of destruction, a workman’s measure, 
bedded in mortar, was brought to light. It was 
a wooden rule, two cubits, or forty-two inches in 
length, and was regularly divided off into fingers, 
palms, and spans. This implement probably 
belonged to one of the masons employed in 
building the pyramid, thirty-five hundred years 
ago, and was dropped from his hands among the 
stones, where it had rested and been preserved 
in the mortar for that enormous period of time. 
This memorial of ancient art was applied to 
many of the entrances and chambers of the pyr- 
amids, and proved to be the measure by which 
they were erected. Some French savans secur- 
ed this invaluable prize, and it is probably now 
preserved in the national collection of antiquities 
at Paris. The entrance ways to these pyramids 
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measure just two cubits; and it may be men- 
tioned, as a remarkable fact, that the doors of the 
famous round towers of Ireland are of exactly 
the same width, showing that the ancient Pheeni- 
cian colonists, by whom Ireland was first civil- 
ized, and who built these towers, employed the 
same measure in building as the early Egyptians. 
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A DROLL AFFAIR, 

Our readers are aware that the French court 
has been recently sojourning at Compeigne, for 
the enjoyment of hunting and other rural sports. 
The priest of the neighboring village of B. is 
well known asa man of wit and the world, a 
“good fellow,” in short, and quite a favorite 
with the imperial officers. 

One day a caravan of a dozen persons, ladies, 
officers, and chamberlains, lost their way in the 
woods, and finally came out in the village of B. 
Just then the worthy curé was reading his brevi- 
ary at his door. He rose to meet the party, and 
gave them a warm welcome. They had been 
wandering in the woods for hours, dying of hun- 
ger and thirst, and the captain asked the priest if 
they could not get something to eatin the village. 

“My dear sir,” said the hospitable priest, 
“isn’t the parsonage here? Walk in, ladies and 
gentlemen. Catherine (his servant), be alive 
there. Fly to the cellar, the poultry-yard, and 
dove cote. Bring a table cloth, napkins, and 
plates here.” 

At the same time the curate opened a ward- 
robe, took out a surplice, and put it on, saying : 

“Excuse me, if I absent myself for a mo- 
ment—only while dinner is getting ready. I am 
obliged to attend to a matter which admits of no 
delay.” 

“ But where are you going, sir?” 

“QO, don’t be uneasy—a parochial duty.” 

“ But, sir?” 

‘« Are you curious to know my business ?” 

“ Very much so.” 

“T didn’t wish to sadden you. But I must call 
on a poor dying girl, I confess, this morning.” 

“ What is her sickness ?” 

“ Ah, poor child—the small pox !” 

With these words he vanished. The guests 
looked at cach other in dismay, and then scat- 
tered, and for many days they gave the parson- 
age a wide berth. It was no trick of the good 
priest, for he was really hospitable; but they 
could not make up their minds to patronize his 
table after such an avowal. 
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A VERY FRENCIL STORY. 

Among the frequenters of the French opera, 
a very beautiful Italian woman has lately been 
the “observed of all observers,” particularly 
from herresemblance to Titian’s Violante. Her 
name is Matella Sarti, and about her the follow- 
ing true or false story is related: A young 
Frenchman, Count Max Something, left Paris, 
on account of the slanderous stories of a certain 
viper-tongued woman, which caused him to con- 
ceive a horror of all feminine tongues. He was 
a constant attendant at the Neapolitan opera- 
house, and never missed a ballet in which the 
beautiful Metalla—for she was an opera-dancer— 
figured. The Marquis Salviati, observing the 
interest the young Frenchman seemed to take in 
his fair countrywoman, offered to introduce him. 

“ The immortal gods forbid !” cried the count. 
“T love her as she is—the ideal of my fancy. 
She is charming on the stage and—mute. If I 
should hear her speak, the charm would cease.” 

Shortly afterwards, all Naples was excited by 
the rumor of a strange adventure. The lovely 
Neapolitan’s carriage was run away with, and 
her frightened horses came near dashing her 
down a precipice. She was uninjured, but her 
terror deprived her of speech. The best physi- 
cians were consulted, but all their skill was un- 
able to restore her voice. 

On learning this, the young Frenchman con- 
sented to an introduction, and was very much 
charmed with the modest and lady-like manner 
of the unfortunate danseuse. One morning, 
when he was paying her a visit, overcome by the 
warmth of the weather, and the fatigues of the 
preceding night, she fell asleep in spite of her 
utmost exertions to keep awake. Suddenly the 
beautiful dreamer murmured: “ Dearest Max !” 
Astounded at ihe incident, the young man 
gently awoke her; but the young girl looked at 
him with astonishment, and remained mute. 
Max could not understand this phenomenon till 
he realized what he had said, long ago, to the 
Marquis Salviati—‘ If I should hear her speak, 
my illusions would vanish.” 


Kneeling at his feet, he took her hand and 
murmured: “ Metalla, soul of my life, I have 
guessed your secret! I restored your speech—I 
desire you to speak !” 

Metalla burst into tears, and replied: ‘ Dear 
Max, do not cease to love me—I will be dumb 
again when you wish!” 

The count offered his hand, was accepted, and 
they are to be married as soon as the dancer has 
achieved a reputation in Paris. If the story is 
not true—at least, itis a very ingenious puff of 
a very charming woman. 
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ABOUT DOGS, 

The great naturalist, Cuvier, says: “ The dog 
is the most complete, the most singular, and the 
most uscful conquest that man has made from 
wild nature.” Scores of distinguished men— 
among others, Sir Walter Scott—might be cited 
as “friends to dogs, for they are honest crea- 
tures.”’ Napoleon I., notwithstanding the trouble 
Josephine’s pet dogs caused him, and particu- 
larly the famous Fortuné, whose body was em- 
balmed, preserved through life a regard for the 
canine race. One day, at Longwood, Madame 
de Montholon was driving a dog away. 

“Ah, madame,” said Napoleon, “ would you 
banish the dog? Then you do not like fidelity ?” 

Plutarch, relating how the Athenians were 
obliged to abandon their city in the time of 
Themistocles, makes a digression to describe the 
lamentable moaning of the dogs they left behind 
in Athens. One of these dogs swam to his 
master at Salamis, where he died of fatigue, and 
the Athenians honored him by a tomb, and gave 
the name of the “ Dog’s Tomb” to that part of 
the island on which he was buried. 

The son of the great Condé fancied he was 
metamorphosed into a hunting-dog, and ran 
barking about his house ;_ but in the apartments 
of Louis XIV., out of respect fur the monarch, 
he contented himself with whining in a low tone. 

Voltaire says: ‘It appears that nature has 
bestowed the dog on man for his defence and 
pleasure. He is, of all animals, the most faith- 
ful, and the best friend man can have.” And 
Rivarol, in his “ Essay on Friendship,” defines 
the bond between man and the dog, as “the 
most perfect union which exists in this world.” 
We think that “ Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, 
little dogs and all,” owe us a card of thanks for 
this gratuitous puff. 


Corresronvents. — During the last few 
months we have taken much pains to interest 
competent individuals, travelling abroad, and 
especially those sailing to distant parts of the 
world, to send us sketches of the interesting lo- 
calities they visit, carefully prepared, so that we 
can engrave them for our Pictorial. We have 
already commenced to receive these sketches, 
and have given three or four in our columns. 
This enterprise will be of great value and inter- 
est to our patrons, and these fine original scenes 
will be multiplied in our pages, with care and 
accuracy. These pictures will be interspersed 
by numerous American scenes, and especially 
all notable matters of a local interest, such as 
choice portraits, fine new buildings, new ships, 
etc. Weare determined that Ballou's Pictorial 
shall be the best illustrated paper in this country. 

Mr. Geo. VaANvennorr.—This accomplish- 
ed gentleman is giving a series of readings before 
the second Unitarian Society, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., in their new and elegant church. Milton’s 
“‘Comus” was one of the poems selected. Mr. 
V.has just returned from a successful reading 
tour to Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburg. 


+ > 


Batiou’s Dottar MaGazine.—We receiv- 
ed, in one day, last week, four hundred and seven 
subscribers to our Dollar Monthly! One Dol- 
lar a year, fully illustrated, and each number 
containing one hundred pages of original reading 
matter. ‘Twelve hundred pages a year for one 
dollar ! 

Designs. — We shall feel obliged to our 
friends in any part of the country, who will send 
us sketches of notable scenes, public buildings, 
etc., for our columns. Such sketches should be 
accompanied by a brief but careful description. 
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ILLustRAtTIONS.—We are making arrange- 
ments to send able and experienced artists into 
various parts of the country, for fine original 
drawings of interesting subjects, for our pages. 


THE AKALIS TOWER, UMRITZIR, INDIA. 

We know of no more beautiful specimen of 
oriental architecture, than the lofty and elaborate 
structure of which we publish an accurate repre- 
sentation on page 52. It stands in a charming 
grove, by the borders of a beautiful tank, whose 
still waters reflect the rich ornaments that deco- 
rate the stately and symmetrical pile. The main 
building is octagonal in form, and so is the cu- 
pola. Both the latter and the projecting vesti- 
bule are ornamented by rich and stately domes. 
The windows are sheltered by projecting cano- 
pies richly carved, and, notwithstanding this 
gorgeousness and luxury of detail, the effect of 
the whole, nevertheless, or, perhaps we should 
say in consequence of its irregularity and eccen- 
tricity, is pleasing. The origin of this tower is 
unknown, or for what purpose it was erected, 
but it has acquired historical celebrity. In the 
famous Sikh war, a band of Akalis, fierce and 
fanatic, held possession of this tower, having con- 
stituted themselves guardians of the tank and 
temple. These men were distinguished by a 
uniform of blue cloth, ornamented and defended 
by bands and chains of steel. Armed to the 
teeth, they swore vengeance on the invaders, and 
long after the city had been stormed by the vic- 
torious troops, this Spartan band maintained 
their post. The British forced an entrance into 
the lower story of the temple, and then ensued a 
terrible hand-to-hand conflict, the Akalis retreat- 
ing, fighting desperately, from story to story, un- 
til they reached the summit. To repeated calls 
to surrender, they only replied by yells of defi- 
ance, and, finally, when all hope was lost, they 
flung themselves from the parapet, and were 
either dashed to atoms or drowned in the waters 
of the tank. So heroic a resistance would have 
honored a better cause. 


Tennyson’s “ ApELINE.”—Another exqui- 
site photograph, by S. Masury, from a crayon 
drawing, by C. A. Barry, of this city, is for sale 
at our various print-shops. It is an ideal head 
of surpassing loveliness, and charming in ex- 
pression, realizing the vision of the English 
poet. Those who possess the “ Motherless,” by 
the same artist, necd only be told that it is 
equally pleasing and perfect as a work of art, 
and that it is executed in the same style of pho- 
tography—in a light neutral tint. Asa crayon 
artist, Mr. Barry has raised himself to the front 
rank. 
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D’AviGnon, THE ArTiIst.—We are pleased 
to learn that this artist, whose drawing of por- 
traits on stone has never been equalled in this 
country, is now established in our city. He is 
engaged in drawing lithographed heads for Mr. 
Chas. H. Brainard, who has made it his special- 
ity to publish portraits of the prominent men 
and women of the times. Many of those he has 
already published are from the crayon of D’Avig- 
non, who unites to exquisite finish a grasp of 
character which gives his productions a rare 
value. 


Tue Boston Saturpay Gazette. — This 
favorite miscellaneous weekly has just entered 
upon its forty-fifth volume, but though so well 
and long established, it gives no evidence of age, 
except the advantage gained by experience. It 
is fully up to the times, and richly merits the 
large patronage it enjoys. As an advertising 
medium, it is unrivalled; this we know from 
personal experiment in our own business behalf 
The editorial corps of the Gazette is a strong 
and able one, besides which, it employs a host of 
the best correspondents and contributors. 


Is SURELY COMING.—That wonder of mari- 
time construction, the Great Eastern, is progress- 
ing in her preparations to cross the Atlantic. We 
shall certainly make a pilgrimage to Portland, 
when she arrives. 


ZooLoay.—One Mr. Freoilian has recently 
put forth a handsome octavo of 580 } .ges, to 
prove that Louis Napoleon is the Beast of the 
Apocalypse. 
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PoruLation.—New York State contains over 
3,000,000 inhabitants. Pennsylvania comes next, 
in point of population, containing 2,300,000. 
Our own State has just about 1,000,000. 


Banxs.—We have thirty nine banks in this 
city, and two more are contemplated. There are 
also five excellent savings institutions. 


| 
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THE NEW YORK PARK. 

The citizens of New York are quite proud of 
their new Central Park in the upper part of the 
city, the work upon which has made good pro- 
gress during the past year. The grounds have 
been partially graded, and the roads so far laid 
out as to give a very good idea of what the 
general effect will be when the entire work is 
completed. The natural surface presents a great 
variety of elevation and depression, and is well 
adapted to admit of the most beautiful landscape 
effects. The grounds embrace the highest land 
on the island of Manhattan, and are quite re- 
markable for their diversified and picturesque 
scenery. There are natural depressions for 
ponds, ample levels for gardens, parades, and 
play grounds, sloping hillsides for romantic 
walks, and excellent facilities for broad and level 
carriage drives. In some parts of the grounds 
the rocky ledge crops out into bold crags, which 
present superior opportunities for the production 
of striking scenic effects. It is anticipated that 
a large portion of the park will be completed, 
so as to be thrown open to the public during the 
next summer; and for diversion during the pres- 
ent winter, the commissioners have flooded an 
ample tract for a skating pond. 


SOMETHING ABUUT REBUSSES. 

The history of the rebus has never been writ- 
ten—a very great omission. The rebus, though 
the name is Latin, must have originated in 
Egypt. The obelisk of Luxor is a proof, and 
what are the hieroglyphics but pictorial riddles. 
Mythology corroborates this assertion. Apollo 
communicated his oracles in the form of rebus- 
ses ; witness his answer to Philip, King of Mace- 
don: ‘“ Thou shalt be slain by a chariot.” In 
fact, the sword which Pausanias made to slay 
the father of Alexander the Great, had a chariot 
embossed on the handle. Unluckily, Philip was 
a very poor guesser of riddles, and contented 
himself with sending all the chariots he could 
find out of his kingdom. 

Under the empire, an Austrian general having 
been beaten both in Germany and Italy, the peo- 
ple drew a drum upon the door of his house, 
with the following words as an explanation of 
the rebus: ‘I am beaten on both sides.” Al- 
phonse Karr once sent a letter to a friend which 
contained only a note of interrogation—?. The 
answer was—0O. The meaning of these notes 
was — “‘ what is there new?” and “ nothing.” 
The brevity of wit could not be pushed much 
further. 
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unLUCKY AcToR.—At one of our theatres, 
while an “eminent” was lately doing up, in the 
usual butcher-block style, the character of “ Mac- 
beth,” one of his favorite “ points” was knocked 
into a three-cornered hat. When he had strug- 
gled, like a fish out of water, through to the pas- 
sage, “‘ We will proceed no further in this busi- 
ness,” a tall, lanky countryman arose in the 
parguette, and, placing his “kowshoot”’ on his 
head, exclaimed: “I’m blamed glad of it; 
for sich bad actin’ I never did see!” 
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A DottaR.—We pronounce “ Ballou’s Magazine’ 
the best publication in the United States, for the price. 
Tt is an octavo of one hundred pages, printed and pub- 
lished monthly, on clean white paper. It is elegantly il- 
lustrated, free from politics and ail sectarian subjects— 
and, indeed, all ‘‘ trashy’ nonsense, which oecupies acon- 
siderable portion of the magazine literature of the day. 
Ballou is second only to Harper. The January number 
is excellent. Price, $1 a year. M. M. Ballou, Boston, 
Mass., editor and proprietor.— Weekly Star, Morgantown, 
Virginia. 


AnnvaL Mortatity oF Boston.—The num- 
ber of deaths in Boston during the year 1858 
was a little rising thirty-eight hundred—a de- 
crease over 1857 of about one hundred and 
twenty-five. As usual, consumption was the 
leading disorder. 
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Grow1nGc.—About three hundred new dwell- 
ing-houses have been erected in the southern 
section of our city during the year just past. 
All in ward eleven. 


+ > 


TueatricaL.—There are twenty-one regular- 
ly conducted theatres in London at the ‘present 
time, and they are generally successful. 


Who can TELL?—Our “devil” wants to 
know if Christmas was discovered by Christopher 
Columbus. 


EpvucaTionaL —Boston paid last year for the 
support of her public schools, $345,294. 
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{Correspondence of Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
ISLAND OF HELIGOLAND. 


Art Sea, orr HELIGOLAND, 

November 5, 1858. 
M. M. Battov, Esq., Dear Sir, — Our good bark 
is lying at anchor under the lee of Heligoland, and 
having visited the place and made a sketch of it, to 
while away the time, perhaps I cannot do better than to 
add a few descriptive items in case you should find the 
drawing worth engraving and publication. The sketch 
is a correct one, though made in a biting wind, and the 
island looked gloomy enough as it rose against the 
leaden sky, with the angry waves dashing against its 
base. Of course, in summer, with the warm sunlight 
glancing over it and lighting up the buildings, it 
would appear a very different place. Heligoland is a 
small island, not more than a mile and a half in length, 
I should judge, and lying about thirty miles from the 
mouth of the Elbe. It is composed of sand-banks and 
rocky, but it is yet one of the many important points on 
which Great Britain has succeeded in planting the 
“meteor flag” all over the face of the globe. The 
name signifies, I have read, in German, “ sacred place,”’ 
and here stood in former ages, the temple of some 
Saxon god or goddess. It was also the residence of 
the chief of the North Frieslanders. Denmark acquired 
it by the process of annexation in 1714. In 1807, when 
Great Britain made unholy war on Denmark, she sent 
asmall squadron against Heligoland, and easily ob- 
tained possession of the island. Her object in holding 
it was to make it a smuggling station from which to 
throw into the continent those goods excluded by 
Bonaparte’s continental system. In 1814 England 
retained it for its excellent harbors, and as a strong 
military station. The sketch indicates the division of 
the town into two parts—an upper and a lower one. 
The official buildings, all of which are plain and un- 
pretending, are in the former part, while the lower town 
consists of fishermen’s huts, mere cabins for shelter, 
scattered about irregularly, and a hotel. Fishing and 
the pilotage of vessels supply employment to the men, 
while the women, besides the care of their households, 
and assisting in curing fish, till the ungrateful soil, and 
tend the few sheep that feed upon the upland pastures. 
They are honest and industrious, but the hard life they 
lead destroys their good looks at an early age. Noth- 
ing, I should think, could be more discouraging than 
farming here—worse than tilling the most stony patch 
in Massachusetts or New Hampshire. In my rambles 
about the island Ihave not seen anything that could 
be dignified by the name of tree—though the inhab- 
itants are very proud of a few distorted and stunted 
shrubs which have braved the sea blasts, and which 
they persist in calling trees. They raise some barley 
~ A oats, but their vegetables, as well as their fuel, have 
to beimported from the mainland. A little life is given 
to the island in summer, by visitors who come hither to 
enjoy sea-bathing ; and in whose wake there always 
come a few sharp Hamburg traders who understand 
how to make hay while the sun shines. For this brief 
season an unusual bustle and animation pervade the 
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little island, and a good deal of money is 


parted with by the strangers, who submit | 


with a good grace, to being charged about 
100 per cent. advance on everything they 
buy, in consideration of the difficulty of 
making money here. During the Crimean 
war Heligoland, however, exhibited a little 
spasmodic agitation, for it was made a re- 
cruiting rendezvous by the British govern- 
ment, and here foreigners were mustered 
into service inthe grand crusade against 


VIEWS IN TRIESTE, AUSTRIA. 

In a former number of the Pictorial, we 
published several views taken in Trieste, 
the only seaport in the Illyrian provinces, 
the duchy of Austria and the greater part of 
Hungary, but its great commercial impor- 
tance, and its recent rapid development 
under the more enlightened policy of the 


| present emperor of Austria, induces us to 
| lay before our friends some fresh and au- 
| thentic pictures of the place, which strike 


the czar. But with the conclusion of | 


peace, the island has lapsed into its nom- 
inal, stagnating condition. Yet even a 
halt at such a place varies the monotony 
of a long sea voyage. Hoping to write 
you next from some gayer port, I remain, 
Yours truly, R. C. M. 
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us as being both artistic and interesting. 
Trieste has lately been the place of meeting 
of representatives from the different rail- 
ways which now traverse Germany. The 
line from Laybach to Trieste, which is now 
finished, is one of the greatest importance 
to Austria, and to Germany in general, 


THE ARMONIA THEATRE, TRIESTE. 


since a direct communication is opened between the 
Adriatic and the Baltic. A further line is now pro- 
posed, and will open up the rich corn countries of 
Croatia and Hungary, and a source of enormous 
wealth. Hitherto the riches of these countries have 
been completely locked up from the difficulties of con- 
veyance, and the expense attending it, there Leing 
really no roads deserving the name in either of these 
parts of the Austrian dominions. In many parts, at a 
distance from the Danube, the crops of two or three 
years have been housed, without the possibility of the 
proprietors disposing of them, as also the exquisite 
wines of the country, which are almost unknown out 
of it, from the damage they receive by the carriage over 
the tracts which cut up the country, and which tend 
rather to impede than promote exportation. A species 
of infatuation seems to have possessed the Austrian 
government, until the accession of the present emperor, 
with regard to these countries. ‘The encouragement 
which the emperor now gives to everything which tends 
to improve the trade of Austria will, eventually, render 
her one of the richest countries in Europe,and the port 
of Trieste will far outshine the glories of ancient Ven- 
ice. The situation of the town is one of the most beau- 
tiful that can be conceived, and few places can vie with 
it for cleanliness. The whole town is paved with flag- 
stones, and the greatest attention is paid to keeping the 
streets clean. ‘There are several excellent hotels; of 
late years great improvements have been made, several 
magnificent buildings having sprung up. The bathing 
is very good, and the new baths afford every conven- 
ience for sea bathing. The first of our illustrations is 
the “ Armonia” theatre, a building devoted chiefly to 
operatic performances, as its name indicates. It is in 
the Venetian style of architecture, and would not look 
out of place if located in the Piazza of St. Mark. The 
new sea baths are in a very pretty style of architecture, 
and are admirably conducted and liberally patronized 
by residents and strangers. The “‘ Ferdinandeum ” is 
a beautiful palace lately erected, a fine structure, and 
commanding a most extensive and romantic view. 
These elegant structures show what improvements are 
making in the modern part of the ancient city. ‘Tri- 
este is a very old place. It was of importance under 
the Romans, by whom it was called Tergeste, and has 
the remains of an amphitheatre and some arches. In 
the middle ages it was the capital of an independent 
Republic. It was taken by the French in 1797 and 
1805. ‘Trieste is finely situated on the Gulf of Trieste, 
at the northeast extremity of the Adriatic Sea, and 73 
miles north-northeast of Venice. ‘The old town is 
built on the declivity of a steep hill, crowned by a 
fortress in a ruinous condition, and enclosed by old 
walls, and the new town Theresienstadt, Josephstadt, 
and the Franzen-Vorstadt, bordering the sea on a plain 
at its foot. It has altogether a very thriving appear- 
ance, and its streets are crowded with men of all nations. 
The new town is very well built, and few cities on the 
continent can vie with it in the solidity and comfort ot 
its private dwellings, while its public edifices are, many 
of them, models of taste and elegance that would do 
honor to the architecture of any city. 
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A WESTERN LINGUIST. 


A. C. Johnson, in the 
State of Illinois, at the age 
of ten, took a fancy for the 
study of Latin. He soon 
found, and it was all he 
could find, Andrews’ and 
Stoddard’s very small gram- 
mar, which he borrowed, 
and kept long enough to 
master most of its brief 
lessons. He then had to 
return this, and he resolved 
to have one of his own. — 
He had ninety cents. He 
had found in the roads at 
different times, a dime and 
half-dime, and a relative 
had given him a Mexican 
bit; a neighbor, knowing 
his ambition and lack of 
means, showed him a side 
of old bacon, very rusty, 
and worm-eaten on the edg- 
es, of which he made him a 
present. A. C. took it, 
trimmed, scoured, and sun- 
ned it, and sold it for 62 1-2 
cents. This just enabled 
him to buy Anthon’s Latin 
Lessons, and he was rich 
enough. At every leisure 
moment, by day or night, 
he was poring over his 
treasure, until he had almost 
committed the whole to 
memory. A friend then 
allowed him the use of An- 
drew’s Latin Reader ; and, 
after he had finished this, 
an elder brother presented 
him the pit. Sac. ITist. and 
Viri Rome. After this be 
had little difficulty in procuring and readin 
Cesar, Ovid, Cicero, Sallust, Horace, an 
“ Quidam Tractatus Logicxe—London, 1659.”— 
In the meantime he had commenced the study 
of Greek. His father owned Wesley’s works, 
and among them was a Greek Grammar. This 
was A. C.’s starting point, and few boys will 
consider it a pleasant one. But better luck 
awaited him. He found and borrowed a much 
larger work by J. Smith, S. T. D., print. Boston, 
1809. Before he had finished this he borrowed 
Valpey, and there completed his knowledge of 
Greek grammar. After borrowing and reading 
Anthon’s Jacob's Reader, he happened to meet an 
opportunity to buy for a few cents—learned 
works do not sell well in the West—a Greek De- 
lectus, Greek Exercises, Grawca Minora, Greek 
‘Testament, Xenophon, Homer, and a Lexicon. 
Long before he had finished these, he had under- 
taken the Hebrew. His father owned a Hebrew 
Grammar, by the Rev. Martin Ruter, which it 
was no difficult task to commit to memory, and 
a larger work entitled W/son’s /ntroduction. 
These employed him for nearly a year, after 
which he bought a Hebrew Bible, and was “ in 
all his glory.” Spanish came next. He found 
among his father’s old papers a large bundle of 
Congressional Documents, containing the cor- 
respondence of the Secretary of State with the 
Mexican and Spanish Ministers. The letters of 
the Ministers were in the original Spanish, ac- 
companied by a literal translation. A—— C 
studied these until he could read the Spanish 
alone with ease, or else had the whole by heart — 
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he searcely knew which. But he now had the 
good fortune to borrow a Spanish Grammar, and 
eagerly did he devour it. He then got a Testa- 
ment, which a soldier had pocketed in Mexico ; 
also a prayer-book and Ortega’s Poems, all of 
which he read; but as he had no dictionary, he 
had to note down the words whose meaning he 
could not decipher until he should find them in 
a construction that would throw light upon them. 
Then came the French. For this A. C. hada 
apd good beginning in Wanostrocht, which 
e studied and re-studied carefully. Then, with- 
out a dictionary, he began to read Telemaque, a 
book he had borrowed as usual. He noted the 
difficult words as in the Spanish, till he could 
render literally every sentence in the volume. 
He then bought for fity-five cents a French Tes- 
tament, French Arithmetic, “ French Guide,” 
and Perrin’s Tables, which he read with infinite 
gusto; also Racine and the Juif Errant. He 
had already turned his attention to the German. 
His only accessible text books were Jayne’s Med- 
tzinischer Kalendar for a reader, and Jayne’s 
Medical Almanac for a dictionary. They contain 
nearly 60 pages of matter not the most interest- 
ing, he A. C. pondered over them day after 
day, week after week, till he could translate lit- 
erally every sentence in the Calendar. He then 
happened to find a copy of Ollendorf, which he 
immediately borrowed. At last he succeeded in 
purchasing a German Bible, Dutch Reform 
Ilymn Book, ete., which he read with the utmost 
satisfaction. But I grow tedious. I have said 
enough to convey an idea of his zeal, industry, 


patience, and perseverance. By means _ like 
those I have noticed, he has become acquainted 
with a dozen languages—Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Spanish, French, German, Italian, Portuguese, 
Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Russian, besides stor- 
ing in a splendid memory the choice gems from 
500 volumes of miscellaneous reading. He is 
quiet, retiring, taciturn, solemn; but writes a 
great deal, and many of his writings are humor- 
ous. If Elihu Burritt deserves praise for ac- 
quiring languages in Massachusetts surrounded 
with books, and having access to a town library, 
ought not a young farmer’s boy, in the half-sub- 
dued wilderness of the far West, to enjoy a like 
reward for similar if not equal labors ? 

—N. Y. Tribune. Barton 


WINTER ASCENT OF MT. WASHINGTON. 

The Coos Republican narrates the successful 
termination of an enterprise several times at- 
tempted, but never before accomplished, viz., the 
ascent of Mount Washington in winter. Later 
than the early part of September, the ascent of 
any of the White Mountain range is attended 
with danger, and several who have made the at- 
tempt have lost their lives. On the 7th of De- 
cember, however, two individuals surmounted 
all the perils of the ascent, and entered the Tip 
Top and Summit Houses. The title to these 
buildings has been for some time in litigation, 
and recently Samuel F. Spaulding, of Lancaster, 
obtained an execution, which he was anxious to 
levy immediately. Securing the services of 
Deputy Sheriff Lucius Hartshorn, and B. F.Os- 
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good, an experienced guide, 
the three left the Glen House 
Dec. 7, at7 A.M. For the 
first mile, the snow was 
about one foot in depth, in- 
creasing to two and a half 
and three feet as they a 

proached the Ledge. ‘At 
this point, Mr. Spaulding 
left the party and returned 
for horses and provisions 
for the adventurers on their 
return trip. Messrs. Harts- 
horn and Osgood pressed 
on with all speed, over 
ground covered with an in- 
crustation of snow and ice, 
which occasionally afforded 
good footing, but often 
breaking, and precipitating 
them on the rocks beneath. 
The party suffered much 
from thirst, but water was 
found only at the Ledge. 
The air was milder than had 
been expected, and the sun 
shone in a clear sky. Of 
the scene at the summit, 
and the return, the Repub- 
lican says:—“‘ Arrived at 
the summit, the view is rep- 
resented as having been 
sublime beyond the power 
of description, Mr. Osgood 
averring that in his many 
trips on to the mountain, 
he never beheld so extended 
and yet so grand and terrific 
a view as burst upon them 
on that lonely height. Meas- 
ures were immediately tak- 
en to enter the house, which, 
as they were covered with 
snow, was a labor of time. Unable to obtain 
ingress at the doors, they forced their way in 
through the windows, on which the frost had 
formed a foot and a half in thickness. The walls 
and all the furniture were draped with some four 
inches of frost, and the air was biting in the ex- 
treme. It was like a tomb, and a lamp was ne- 
cessary in the snow cavern to enable the party 
to distinguish the surrounding objects. As delay 
was dangerous in the extreme, and having per- 
fected their legal duty, the two prepared to return. 
Upon emerging from the houses, they beheld to 
the southwest a cloud rapidly increasing in vol- 
ume, and rolling on toward them. When first 
seen, it was small in magnitude, but it increased 
in size with alarming velocity, soon spreading 
over the entire south. They knew it was a frost 
cloud, and to be cauyht in its folds would prob- 
ably be fatal, and they hastened to avoid it. 
They had just entered the woods at the base of 
the ledge when it came upon them. So icy and 
penetrating was its breath, that to have encoun- 
tered its blinding, freezing power on the unpro- 
tected height, would have been to have perished 
with it as a pall to cover them. The party 
reached the Glen in safety, and were heartily 
welcomed by their friends, who, well knowing 
the danger attending this never before accom- 
plished feat, awaited them with much anxiety.” 

“ Unquiet meals,” says Shakspeare, “ make ill 
digestions,” and the contrary is produced by 
easy conversations, a pleasant project, welcome 
news, or a lively companion. 
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62 BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Poet's Corner. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
IN AN UNKNOWN ALBUM. 


RARA RARER 


BY EFF. T. HYATT. 


I know not now to whom may be 

This short memorial here from me, 

Nor can the lady fair divine 

Who wrote this simple verse of mine. 
But then my mood is like the flower, 
Which blooms and dies within an hour; 
I catch the perfumes which it gives, 
And breathe it while the flower lives. 


This little book before me lay— 

I chanced to pick it up to-day. 
“To Julia.” ah, that name can tell 

A tale of blighted love too well! 

I saw the inscription written here, 

I felt to me “twas strangely dear ; 

My pen I caught to write the name, 

And fanned to life a dying flame. 


Forgive me then—I add a flower 
Perchance to die within this bower ; 
Tis but a withered bud of pain, 

Tts petals ne‘er will ope again. 

But if in some succeeding year 

You chance to cast your glances here, 
Remember ‘twas the poct’s prayer 
That he might die by one so fair. 


TO THE BAT. 


Little bat, whose airy flight 

Fills the evening with delight, 

Flit, and flirt, and frisk along, 

Subject of my youthful song. 

When in dappled twilight gray 

Through the sombre grove I stray, 

Whilst fair Philomela’s throat 

Warbles forth its sacred note, 

Thwart my dusky footsteps fly, 

Adding dance to minstrelsy. 

Now along the glittering stream, 

Now beneath pale Cynthia’s beam, 

Now amid the vista’s shade 

Thou thy giddy circles lead; 

Joyous elf, thy fairy play 

Giads the gloom of parting day. 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


CEREMONY. 


Ceremony has made many fools. 
It is as easy way into a duchess 
As to a hated dame. if her love answer: 
But that by timorous honors, pale respects, 
Idle degrees of fear, men make their ways 
Hard of themselves.—TouRNEUR. 


SLANDER. 


The world. as usual, wickedly inclined 

To see a kingdom or a house overturned, 
Whispered he had a mistress; some said two, 
But for domestic quarrels one will do.—Brron. 


CHEERFULNESS. 
Why should a man whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Mr. Willis, in a late number of the *‘ Home Journal.” 
tells us whose son Lord Dufferin (whose admirable ** Yacht 
Voyage ” we noticed in the Pictorial) is. It appears that 
his mother was one of the three Sheridan sisters—Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, and Lady Seymour, the Queen of Beauty at 
Lord Eglintoun’s famous Tournament, being the others. 
Willis says she has been better known, perhaps, as the 
*‘Hon. Mrs. Blackwood; her husband (Hon. Captain 
Blackwood. of the Royal Navy,) having passed most of 
his life as the expectant of a title. and becoming Lord 
Dufferin but a few years since. Iion. Mrs. Blackwood 
has composed poetry and music, and was a celebrated 
beauty...... Mrs. Kirkland, in speaking of Washington, 
alludes to an attempt at an acrostic he made, when a 
young man, on a lady by the name of Frances Alexander. 
It was wretched stuff, and he gave it up after he got to 
the X. She then remarks:—‘We must congratula‘e 
ourselves upon the failure, for who knows where we 
might have been now, if Washington had turned out a 
poet?”...... The Chinese lately poisoned a French officer 
who had gained the medal in the Crimea, and had estab- 
lished himself in business in Canton. It is said that 
poison is the favorite arm of the Chinese. Qne of their 
proverbs is—‘‘ A little powder produces more effect in a 
cup than in a gun-barrel.”’...... It appears that in Rus- 
sia luxury and the desire of making a show are carried to 
a greater extent than in any other country. It seems 
the czar, wishing to repay a great service rendered by a 
petty official, invited him to come to Peterhoff with his 
wife. The latter, forced to sustain a rank which did not 
belong to her, mortgaged her husband's income for three 
years, and was thus enabled to put on a new dress every 
morning, noon and night. The empress learned the fact, 
and, to give her a lesson, said to her. on the day of her 
departure, ‘Do you know, my dear, that you are much 
to be pitied for having such a wretched milliner? She 
can’t have given youasingle dress that fite you, you 
change them so often!”......The first masked ball at the 
French opera, Paris, took place on the fifteenth of last 
month. Strauss led the orchestra, and the multitude 
passed a night of frenzied enjoyment......A short time 
since. a clergyman of the reformed religion, settled over a 
German church, delivered an eloquent and powerful dis- 
course over the body of one of his parishioners. ‘ His 
purse,” he said, among other things, *‘ was always open 
to all his brethren. I myself experienced his generosity 
—I borrowed forty crowns of him.and he never asked me 


to pay him.” Carried away by his improvisation, the 
orator never suspected what effect his eloguence would 
produce. But the funeral over, the heirs put their heads 
together, and made a pressing demand on the minister to 
repay the borrowed money with interest. He was obliged 
to do so, regretting the eloquence in which he had in- 
dulged ..... The Christys originated the flash expres- 
sion, now so much in vogue, of ** He's a very nice man, 
but he can’t keep a hotel,” which “brings down the 
house,” at Laura Keene's,” New York, and at which ev- 
erybody is laughing, without exactly knowing the reason 
why......Mrs. Fanny Kemble has intimated that she will 
this winter read in Philadelphia, next winter in New 
York, and the winter following in Boston, after which it 


safe has been invented which locks on the inside, and 
leaves no key-hole, or other opening. A clock-work 
within opens it in an hour, regulated by being set before 
the door is shut...... George C. Thorburn, the florist, 
will take charge of the grounds of the Mount Vernon es- 
tate, when it shall be purchased by the ladies...... It 
was a bright thought, that of Smithson, when he was dy- 
ing of an unknown complaint. Smithson had had five 
doctors, and they had been unable to discover what bis 
disease was. At length they told the patient that he 
must die. Calling them all around him, he said:—‘‘ My 
friends, after I die, make a post mortem examination, 
and find out what ails me; for really, I have heard such 
long and learned discussions on the subject, that Iam 
dying to know what the disease is myself.”...... Some 
stupid says he thinks that if a fee was charged to see the 
sun rise, nine-tenths of the world would be up at day- 
break...... A person has just been discharged from jail. 
in Cincinnati, who has been in prison since September, 
on a charge of passing a counterfeit $10 on the Bank of 
Louisville. When the prisoner was arraigned, the note 
was pronounced genuine. If this is not a hard case, we 
know not what is...... The last arrivals from England 
inform us that the British government have under con- 
sideration a proposition to advance the necessary funds 
to lay a new cable...... Two card-playing friends, while 
passing through a pine forest, one asked the other this 
audacious conundrum, ‘‘ Why cannot the proprictor of 
this forest fell his own timber ?”°—** Because no one is al- 
lowed to cut when it is his own deal.”...... What an in- 
dustrious man can accomplish has been exemplified by 
the life of the German dramatic writer, Blum, who died 
in Berlin, in the year 1844, at the age of sixty. Lis 
works for the stage amount to the incredible number of 
589, including, however, many translations. But this is 
not all, nor nearly all Blum was also a composer—his 
vocal and instrumental works of that description amount- 
ing to 162. including some comic operas; and his spright- 
ly part songs are sure to be heard, whenever a party of 
young Liedertafel singers meet together. Then he exe- 
cuted many of the scenic decorations of the Berlin thea- 
tres; was first comic actor at the National Theatre of that 
city, from 1820 to 1831. and was its chief manager from 
1838 to his death...... Jonn H. Prentice. of New York, 
whose house suspended last fall, with liabilities of nearly 
one million of dollars, has given notice that he was ready 
to pay in full all demands whether compromised or other- 
wise...... A sprig of divinity, preaching on the fall and 
repentance of Peter, referred to the crowing personage as 
the feathered individual.”......P. 8. Gilmore, the pop- 
ular musician, has dissclved his connection with the 
Salem Brass Band, and is about organizing a band in this 
city......A man who has no bills against him, belongs to 
an order of no-bill-ity in more than one sense...... An 
editor says his attention was first drawn to matrimony 
by the skilful manner in which a pretty girl handled a 
broom. A brother editor says the manner in which his 
wife handles a broom is not so very pleasing...... Mr. 
Eliphalet Stubbs, a real live Yankee from Connecticut. in 
exhibiting his ** Patent Back Action Spanker,” thus sci- 
entifically describes it:—‘* One being attached toa baby 
of any age, it (the spanker) watches over it like a mother 
—makes it hush when it becomes naughty, obliges it to 
desist from swallowing thimbles, marbles, three-cent 
pieces, pins, or any other feed unsuited to its stomach; 
compels it to go to sleep when it doesn’t want to. and, if 
somewhat older, it sees that it keeps its hands off the 
sugar-bowl and jam-pots ; besides making it keep its face 
clean—and all by the power of its back action.”...... The 
noted Mrs. Bloomer is secretary of the Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society, away off at Council Bluffs...... The first cargo 
of ice ever sent to the Sandwich Islands reached there on 
the lith of November. It arrived out in exce!lent order; 
and to avoid waste, was unloaded hy steam—a govern- 
ment pile-driving engine being employed for the pur- 
When .Eschylus, the great poet, was condemn- 
ed to death, his brother, an orator and hero, was sum- 
moned to plead his cause. While the audience were gaz- 
ing with intensity of interest to hear what he said. he 
silently lifted up the stump of his dismembered arm, 
which he had lost in the defence of his country, and said 
nota word. The multitude burst into shouts of applause, 
and the poet was saved. The dumb eloquence of that 
maimed limb spoke more powerfully than “words that 
burn.”......Chatterton, the marvellous boy,”’ who, so 
far as we can judge from his biography, looked very 
sharp after his own interests, especially when circum- 
stances forced him to become a hack-writer in London. 
ouee made the following business-like computation upon 
a great man’s death :—*‘ Lost, by not being able to dedi- 
cate to him, ten guineas. Gained, by writing his life, 
£12. Am glad he is dead by thirty shillings ”...... Mad- 
ame Persiani. so long the ornament of the Italian opera, 
has lately fixed her residence in Paris. with a view to de- 
vote herself wholly to tuition in music...... The late Rev. 
Dr. ——, of a neighboring town, an eccentric but honest 
minister, was once preaching on the practical virtues— 
and baving a short time previous bought a load of wood 
of one of the officers of his church, and finding it fall 
short in measure, took this occasion to speak thus plain 
on the subject:—* Any man that will sell seven feet of 
wood for a cord, is no Christian, whether he sits in the 
gallery, below, or even in the deacon’s seat.”...... Mr. 
Ruskin, recently addressing an audience in England, 
said :—*: Some of my hearers, this evening, way occasion- 
ally have heard it stated of me that Iam rather apt to 


contradict myself. I hope I am exceedingly apt to do so. 
I never met with a question yet, of any importance, 
which did not need, for the right solution of it, at least 
one positive and one negative answer, like an equation of 
the second degree. Mostly, matters of any consequence 
are three-sided, or four-sided, or polygonal; and the 
trotting round a polygonal is severe work for people any 
way stiffin their opinions. For myself, Lam never satis- 
fied that I have handled a subject properly, till I have 
contradicted myself three times.”’...... For many yearsa 
German apothecary, named John Kilingling, has resided 
at Lebanon, Warren county, Ohio. The Cincinnati Com- 
mercial says he was known to be rich and peuurious, but 
there were few who guessed at a tithe of his riches. He 
died lately, and on opening his will, it was found that he 
left property in this country, and in Germany, worth 
$759,000—the whole of which is to be deposited in a 
bank, the principal never to be touched, but the interest 
to be devoted to the education of the Protestant Germans 
in this country...... Rachel confessed her “first im- 
pulse,” on receiving a present from Queen Victoria, ** was 
to feel the weight of the bracelet, and thus estimate its 
metallic value.”......Dr. Binns, in his ‘* Anatomy of 
Sleep,” recommends the following means of procuring 
sleep :—‘: Let the person turn on his left side, place his 
head comfortably on the pillow, so that it exactly occu- 
pies the angle a line from the head to the shoulder should 
form; and then, slightly closing his lips, let him take 
rather a full respiration. breathing as much as he pos- 
sibly can through the nostrils. Maving taken a full in- 
spiration, the lungs are then to be left to their own ac- 
tion—that is, the respiration is neither to be accelerated 
nor retarded. The patient should then depict to himself 
that he sees the breath passing from his nostrils in a con- 
tinuous stream; and the very instant that he brings his 
mind to conceive this apart from all other ideas, con- 
sciousness and memory depart, and he sleeps.” 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters in General. 

Our advices from Paris state that the influence of the 
Montalembert affair on the minds of the French people 
has been much exaggerated by foreign journals. In 
Paris it is almost forgotten already. The Parisians of 
wealth and fair circumstances amuse themselves with 
balls, operas and drives; the mechanics have plenty of 
work, food and drink, and plenty of cheap amusements 
furnished them, property is secure, and so long as this 
is the state of things, the government is heartily sup- 
ported. It is true that certain details of Louis Napo- 
leon’s administration are unpalatable, but, on the whole, 
it is acceptable, and he is fixed upon his throne firmer 
than ever.—The effect of the annuity promised by the 
queen's proclamation in India will soon be known. It is 
supposed that the British abandonment of proselytism 
will have vast weight.—The name of the formidable re- 
bellious society in Ireland, is said by the English papers 
to be the Phoenix, and it is suggested that the members 
are offshoots of the Ribbon Society.—The English ship- 
owners lately had a large meeting in London. The Ga- 
zette says, ** the ship-owners demand reciprocity as not 
only a measure cf simple justice, but as the completion 
of the commercial system which England has adopted 
finally. They want free trade, but they will not have 
the shipping of foreign States protected at their expense. 
They ask no legislative enactment to place them ina 
favored position, but they claim to be defended by the 
provisions of an enactment which was framed with a 
view to meet the contingency that has arisen, and which 
threatens us with nothing short of national disaster if it 
be not challenged in time.”—In China it would seem that 
the Chinese rebels are again making head against the im- 
perial government. It is reported that the insurgents 
have lately issued from Nankin, and have taken several 
cities from the imperialists —A proclamation has been 
issued in Canton which shows that the Chinese authori- 
ties are sincerely desirous of acting fairly by foreigners. 
It informs the people *‘ that the Middle Kingdom and the 
two kingdoms (Great Britain and France), having con- 
cluded negotiations at Tien-sin, are now actually at 
peace; that the high mandarins of the Fayuem com- 
mittee had bowed reverentially to the imperial will, and, 
peace being happily established with the outside coun- 
tries, there is no more occasion for fighting; that the 
braves are prohibited from again appearing at Canton; 
and any one wounding a foreigner will be liable to severe 
punishment.”"—A singular restoration to life recently 
occurred toa girl named Amelia Hinks, at Nuneaton, 
England. She had been gradually drooping from some 
unknown cause, and finally died, as was supposed. 
Sverything had been prepared for her burial, when her 
grandfather arrived, who noticed some warmth remain- 
ing in the body. Gradually animation was restored, 
when she related all that had occurred in relation to her 
funeral, and what some persons had said who came to 
sec her. A singular desire took possession of her to kill 
her father and mother, and for this purpose she set fire 
to their bed-curtains secretly, when they thought her 
unable to leave ber bed. The case has excited much 
interest. 


Workwomen in London. 

An advertisement in a London weekly paper for fifty 
dressmakers brought 7000 applicants, many of them from 
jong distances, to the * establishment ” of the advertiser. 
The poor girls, after waiting several hours, cot enraged, 
and went to the Mansion House for redress, under the 
impression that they had been hoaxed. Mr. Alderman 
Copeland listened to their complaint and sent an officer 
to the warehouse, who returned with a person to make 
the explanations. 


A Yankee in Paris, 

A few days since an American traveller sat down to the 
public table in the great Motel du Louvre, Paris. Im- 
mediately calling a waiter, he informed him of his ear- 
nest desire to at once eat his breakfast. The waiter gave 
him a seat at a nicely dressed table, and then handed the 
usual card whereupon to write the order for his breakfast. 


This was handed back to the waiter, having as the leading 
article of consumption, written ina bold hand, buckwheat 
cakes. The waiter informed the gentleman that nothing 
of the kind could be procured at the hotel. ‘* What!” 
exclaimed the American, all the lineaments of his coun- 
tenance portraying the most intense disgust, ‘* no buck- 
wheat cakes! Why, what sort of a country do you call 
this?” 


Armenian College. 

We learn in a letter from St. Petersburgh that Russia 
has devised a grand plan for securing the adhesion all 
through the Levant of the great Armenian community, 
the wealthiest, most honest and intelligent of all the 
religionists in Asia Minor. An immense college is in 
process of establishment at Theodosia, on the Black Sea, 
and all the Armenian youths are invited to get gratui- 
tous education at the hands of the Czar. Paris and 
Venice were hitherto the only schools they frequented ; 
but by this new scheme that ancient Christian body, 
widely diffused all over Turkey, will become as steadfast 
allies of Muscovy as the orthodox Greeks all over Europe. 


France and Austria. 

A Vienna letter in the Prussian Gazette says: *‘ The 
French government has demanded an indemnity for the 
care bestowed on indigent Austrians who had fallen ill in 
France, and had been received into the hospitals. As 
there has existed for more than ten years a treaty between 
France and Austria, in virtue of which necessitous 
French invalids were to be treated gratuitously in Aus- 
tria, and Austrians the same in France. this demand 
made suddenly by France has caused some surprise, and 
it is regarded as a step towards the speedy revocation of 
the treaty in question.” 


Queer Doings in Milan. 

A Milan letter says there is much talk of the discovery 
of extraordinary waste and fraud in the management of 
the archduke’s household. Five of his servants turn out 
to have been old thieves, and have been arrested. An 
author named Salari, having received from the archduke 
a diamond pin in return for a presentation copy of a 
book, found that the diamond was false. He returned 
the pin, thinking the archduke had been cheated by his 
jeweller. The intendant of the palace has sent no an- 
swer. Another similar case is cited. 


The French Homceopathists. 

The Paris Union Medicale some time since stigmatized 
homocopathy as a pretended science, and its professors as 
charlatans. Upon this twenty-four homecopathists of 
Paris brought an action for libel. M. Emile Olliver did 
his best for them, but the court, after a hearing of seve- 
ral days, dismissed their action with costs. 


The Press in Russia. 

It is said that the Council of State is now engaged in 
examining a proposition for giving more liberty to the 
press in Russia—allowing it, for example, to speak on 
internal affairs, which is at present interdicted. The 
Prussian laws on the press are stated to form the basis 
of the measurcs submitted to the Council of State. 


Mount Vesuvius. 

Vesuvius is cracking and opening at all parts from the 
base to the summit. Small craters vomit lava in all 
directions, without ceasing. It is feared that at the 
most unexpected moment an eruption will take place 
from the great crater, in which case the catastrophe 
would be terrible for Resina and Portici. 


Hindoo Generosity. 

Two wealthy Hindoos generously liberated all the debt- 
ors incarcerated in Bombay jail. on the day when the 
queen's proclamation was read, by paying their debts for 
them. By this act of benevolence about thirty individ- 
uals were set free. and the cost to the donors was about 
4000 rupees (.C400). 

The French Tariff. 

The Constitutionnel announces that the inquiry into 
the removal of prohibitions from the French tariff will 
be held this year. All the interests will have a hearing, 
and the industrial interests may be sure that there will 
be no reforms not compatible with the existence and 
development of national industry. 


John Bright. 

Mr. Bright continues to be the target at which the 
British aristocracy are bending their bows. Lis offence 
is, that in advocating an extension of suffrage, and an 
equality of representation, he had the temerity to refer 
to the institutions of Americaas a model in these respects 
worthy of being copied. 

Statue of Napolecn. 

The French sculptor, M. Leval, who bas executed the 
statue of Napoleon the First for the city of Cherbourg, 
has now received orders from the emperor to execute a 
second statue of Napoleon the First, which is to find its 
place at Longwood, St Helena. 


The Nobles of Moscow. 

The nobles of Moscow hold secret meetings, and do not 
attempt to conceal their disinclination to the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs. To the west of Moscow, however, no 
one dares openly to express disapproval of the projects 
of the czar. 


The King of Prussia. 

The king of Prussia’s health has not improved, and 
the air of Florence does not seem to agree with him. 
Ile never goes out, and the queen is seldom scen in 
public. 

A Ladies’ Reading-Room. 

Some gentlewomen of the school of reform have estab- 
lished, in close neighborhood to Regent Street, London. a 
Ladies’ Keading-Room, which is open from 10 till 5 o'clock. 
The Coast of Africa, 

The command of the French squadron on the coast of 
Africa is to be given to a vice-admiral, in consequence of 
the importance of that station to French interests. 


Madame Anna Bishop. 

This distinguished vocalist has returned to London, 
after many years’ absence, and has been received with 
great favor. 
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ditorial Melange. 


The sum of $643 has recently been received 
from various parties, by the trustees of the hos- 
pital in Channing Street, Boston, which has been 
instituted for the benefit of poor women.——The 
London Times has a satirical article on the 
proposition, alleged to be in contemplation at 
Washington, to place a tax on tea, drawing 
attention to the manner in which a like proposi- 
tion was treated at Boston in 1783. Doubtless 
it does not occur to the satirical Times that peo- 
ple have a right to tax themselves, but not to be 
taxed by others. We may put a duty of a dollar 
a pound on tea if we please, but could not 
think of submitting to three pence imposed by 
The old Dutch proverb saith, “ Stealing 
never makes a man rich; alms never make a 
man poor, and prayer never hinders a man’s 
business. Of fourteen vessels which sailed 
from New York and Boston for California during 
June and July last, those which sailed in the lat- 
ter month made the quickest passages. The 
average for the former was 153 days, and the lat- 
ter only 127 days. The average for the whole 
fleet was 143 4-7 days.——Among the cases of 
insanity mentioned in the report of the Southern 
Lunatic Asylum, is one where the inmate 
declares persistently that he is about to marry 
the President’s daughter.——Persons possessed 
of beauty of person are found to have the fine 
sensibilities of humanity in propo:tion, and 
genius marks them for her favorites; we may 
instance Alcibiades, Cleopatra, Milton, Creigh- 
ton, Raffaelle, Mrs. Inchbald, Lady Blessington, 
Mrs. Mowatt, and others. The Schenectady 
Advertiser is printed on an Adams’ press, driven 
by an Ericsson caloric engine. The cost of fuel 
is said to be 66 per cent. less than that of a steam 
engine.——It is a somewhat notable fact that 
Mr. Gillett, the district attorney for Hampden 
and Berkshire counties, who now closes two 
years of official services as public prosecutor, has 
not in all that time lost a case in which he pre- 
pared the indictment, nor a disagreement of a 
jury, or had an indictment broken. After four 
months of patient investigation, the committee of 
the New York City Council appointed to inquire 
into the cause of the burning of the cupola of the 
City Hall, have reported that it was burned be- 
cause it was on fire——An intemperate man, 
being homeless, was allowed to lodge in a pack- 
ing house in Chicago, and was accustomed to 
sleep upon the brick platform sustaining the 
boiler. One night last week he was picked up 
drunk in the street and carried to his usual rest- 
ing place. During the night it is probable that 
he rolled against the boiler, and was too much 
stupified to get away, as he was found dead 
in the morning, burned to a crisp on one 
side.——Andrew Garrett, the naturalist, is at 
Honolulu, engaged in collecting specimens of all 
the fish in the waters around the Sandwich 
Islands for Professor Agassiz. Ile has already 
collected 200 different varieties, and has prepared 
colored drawings.——Some German “ladies ” 
in New Orleans didn’t like their pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Pressler. They accordingly assembled, at the 
hour of service, and forbade his preaching. He 
gently forced his way past them, into the church, 
when they descended upon him like an ay- 
alanche, with cowhides and pepper and salt, 
and flour and gypsum, lathering him mercilessly 
with the former articles, and powdering him all 
over with the latter. Their husbands stood by 
unconcernedly, ready to take their part, if nec- 
essary. The post-oftice department at Wash- 
ington, it is said, intends to resort to the most 
stringent measures to stop the practice so prevy- 
alent at the seat of government of using borrowed 
franks to cover private correspondence. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sinclair has sued before the Supreme 
Court, in New York, to recover the custody of 
her husband, John S. Sinclair, taken from her by 
his father, four days afier marriage, and shut up 
athome. The imprisoned husband is nineteen 
years old, but the wife confesses to years of 
greater discretion. The celebration of the 
event of introducing water into Brooklyn, has 
been postponed till May next. The Wheeling 
( Va.) Intelligencer says that at a Christmas Eve 
party, given at Mr. Stam’s, a few miles in the 
country, an old lady ninety-seven years of age 
took the floor and waltzed around the room 
until her partner, a young man of twenty five, 
was completely exhausted, and had to. sit 
down. Kissing is rather high-priced at Vine- 
gar Hill, Illinois. A justice there charged John 
Watson $20 for kissing a lady twice —— Matthew 
Hale Smith, Esq, denies in the Boston Journal, 


you. 


that Mrs. Cunningham is in easy circumstances, 
but says she is poor, and would be glad to keep 
a boarding-house or do anything honorable for a 
living, and that Augusta has not married a south- 
ern planter, but a young man in New York who 
depends on his daily earnings ——John Whit- 
man died suddenly at Brooklyn, N. Y., from the 
effects of a dose of tartar emetic, administered by 
a physician who was attending him, in a case of 
typhus fever——A _ lady in Ohio began to lose 
her hearing, and used every remedy that could 
be heard of with the view of restoring it. All 
proved unavailing. A few days since she con- 
sented to have a physician examine the ear, and, 
to her astonishment, a bug, about half or three 
quarters of an inch in length, was taken out. It 
had remained there six years. In all probability, 
it fuund its way there while the lady was 
asleep.——The statistics of the criminal calendar 
of the city of New York, for the year now closed, 
disclose the startling fact, that there were up- 
wards of sixty murders in the city during that 
period, and in all that time, only one murderer 
(Rogers) was hanged.——tThere is a company of 
tive Americans engaged in gold mining in Siam, 
about thirty-five miles from Bangkok. The 
mines are located in an elevated basin, oval in 
shape, thirty miles long by eighteen broad, sur- 
rounded by craggy walls of rock, with only seven 
gaps or means of entrance in the whoie circum- 
ference. Nearly the whole basin is covered with 
forests. The gold is found in ravines. The 
mines are very rich, but jungle fevers, heavy 
rains, and other circumstances interfere with 
operations. 


A SWINDLE, 

Some of the papers call the following oper- 
ation “pretty good,” but we call it ‘“ pretty 
bad.” A small keg of brass filings, worth per- 
haps two dollars, was sold recently to parties in 
Newark, N. J., as gold dust, for five hundred 
dollars, the parties selling representing them- 
selves as in pressing need of money and willing 
to sell at a great sacrifice. When the “dust” 
was taken to New York, the old adage was found 
true, that allis not gold that glitters. One of 
the swindlers was arrested, but indignantly repu- 
diated any intention of swindling. He said there 
had been a mistake in the keg taken, that he 
would make it all right, and, as an evidence of 
his sincerity, insisted that the “‘diddled ” indi- 
viduals should “keep a bar of gold” till he 
should rectify the error. This was accepted, and 
he went off to correct the mistake. It is need- 
less to say that he never returned, or that the bar 
of gold turned out to bea bar of galvanized iron. 


New York Taxation.—The tax levy of 
New York for 1859, is $7,840,174, apportioned 
as follows: For the police, $1,043,198 ; schools, 
$1,246,000; about a million for water; eight 
hundred thousand for the poor; a million and a 
half for streets; half a million for light; thir- 
teen hundred thousand for the State, and six 
hundred thousand for salaries. The tax last 
year was $8,620,926; so there appears to be a 
saving of nearly eight hundred thousand dollars. 


Uran.—There may be trouble in Utah yet. 
The rascal Young has been at his old trick, per- 
secuting Gentiles, and could only be made to 
obey a writ issued against him by the employ- 
ment of military force. It remains to be seen 
whether the saints will resent the marching of 
their bogus prophet into court, with United 
States bayonets in unpleasant proximity to his 
sacred person. 


+ > 


Necrores.—A new tribe of negroes has 
been discovered in Australia. They are all of 
the tribe of “‘ Uncle Ned,” that is, they “ hab no 
wool on de top ob de head, where de wool had 
ought to grow.” 


Gotp, Gou.p!—The weekly arrivals at Lon- 
don, from Australia, bring over a million of 
dollars each, in gold, to the great English 
metropolis. 


> 


Lirerary.—The book business was never 
better than at present. The holiday sales in this 
city were enormous. 


> 


Tue Presipent.—Mr. Buchanan, it is said, 
will make an extensive tour next summer. 


New York Qvuarantine.—The buildings 
for the new quarantine will cost $135,000, 


Gatherings. 


Arkansas, it is said, is getting to be a great 
apple-growing State. 

About 35,000 persons live in cellars and in 
basement stories, in New York city. 


G. W. Thorburn, the florist, has been selected 
to take charge of the grounds of the Mount Ver- 
non estate. 

During the past year, twenty-two young men 
received gratuitous instruction in the University 
of South Carolina. 


The Amazon River falls but a foot in fifty 
miles ; the Rhine one foot in a quarter of a mile ; 
the Loire a foot in one and a half miles. 

A fir tree, completely petrified and entire, is 
said to have been discovered near Olympia, W. 
T.; 120 feet below the surface of the ground. 

There were 424,000 hides imported into Salem 
last year, and about 180,000 were received by 
railroad from Boston. 

Brazil has sixty-two vessels of war, thirty of 
which are steamers. Her standing army num- 
bers 25,600 men and her national guard counts 
up 400,000. 


At a late festival in Bath, Maine, there was a 
very entertaining side show of a mouse trained 
to turn machinery. He earned about nine dol- 
lars in one evening. 


Professor J. G. Hoyt of Exeter Academy has 
been invited to be Chancellor of Washington 
University, at St. Louis, Mo., with a salary of 
$3000 per annum. 

Skunk skins are worth fifty cents apiece in 
New York, and the oil, qual to Mustang Lini- 
ment for horses, sells for $1 a quart. Here’s a 
chance to make money, boys! 


Milwaukie, next to Chicago, is the largest 
grain port in the country. ‘The shipments of 
wheat this season have been 5,020,680 bushels, 
and with other grain added, 9,709,179 bushels. 


Two Mexican women were shot in Honttas, 
some time since, by a robber, who was firing at 
a sheriff in pursuit of him. One of the women 
has since died ; the other has recovered. 


Advices from Liberia, Africa, state that 
another French emigrant vessel had been at- 
tempting to secure a cargo of apprentices, but 
had been warned off by the authorities. 


Jonathan S. Owen, a former church member 
and a citizen of respectable standing, has been 
committed to jail at Detroit, Michigan, charged 
with poisoning his wife. He was arrested, after 
a long search, in Indiana. 

One of the prisoners who lately broke from the 
jail at Rochester, has returned. He says it took 
them three hours to saw off the bars of the win- 
dow through which they escaped. They also 
had outside help. 


Some sound beams, formed from the wood of 
the mulberry tree, have been found in the ruins 
of Nineveh, where they are supposed to have 
been placed at least 700 years before the birth of 
Christ. 

The arrest of John Newman at Milwaukie, 
some time since, for selling stolen railroad tickets, 
bids fair, it is said, to unravel a number of enor- 
mous frauds on the part of numerous young men 
connected with roads in the West. 


Game is so plenty in the western cities this 
season, that it has ceased to be counted as a lux- 
ury. The daily receipts of quail, duck, ete., are 
so great that the prices range but a shade higher 
than ordinary meats. 

The Bridgeton Reporter says the girls in that 
village recently turned out to sweep the snow 
from the ice, that they might continue their 
pleasant skating exercises. Gallant young gen- 
tlemen they must have up there. 

Mrs. Clark of Pulaski, Va., while on her way 
to the Lunatic Asylum at Staunton, some days 
since, committed suicide by cutting her arm 
open with a razor, which she had concealed in 
her stocking—bleeding to death while her friends 
were in an adjoining room. 


A St. Lawrence county, N. Y., paper says 
that recently a Board of Trustees of one of the 
neighboring towns checked a walking match 
between two men, because of its immoral ten- 
dencies, and a few days after, licensed the same 
parties to give a sparring match ! 

The presence of the army in Utah, and the 
Gentiles who have followed in its rear, is pro- 
ducing its natural effect among the Saints of 
both sexes, especially the weaker one. Accord- 
ing to the news last received, Brother Brigham 
had found it necessary to excommunicate no less 
than 360 at once. 


A workman in a paper-mill near Cincinnati, 
met with a painful death lately. He attempted 
to cross a vat of hot rags, in process of manufac- 
ture into pulp, when the covering upon which he 
was walking broke, and let him into the boiling 
mass up to his neck, scalding him so severely 
that he lived but a short time. 

A gas generating fluid lamp on the mantel- 
piece of a house in New Bedford, Mass., some 
nights since, suddenly lighted, without, it is pos- 
itively asserted, the aid of human agency. If 
this statement be true, it is certainly, as claimed 
by a cotemporary, the most valuable labor-saving 
lamp in existence. 

The ladies of Dixon, Illinois, undertook to 
buy out a saloon-keeper for the purpose of des- 
troying the liquor, but the fellow cheated them, 
selling them colored water instead. In trying 
to get the liquor, water we mean, down stairs, a 
Mrs. Sanborn had her skull fractured ina fright- 
ful manner. 


Sands of Gold. 


.+.. Every war occasions a greater or less 
relapse into barbarism.— Dovree. 

.... All the reasonings of men are not vorth 
one sentiment of women.— Voltaire. 

.... The value of a possession is in the tg 
that is made of it.—Doree. 

..-. The very substance of the ambitious is 
merely the shadow of a dream.— Shakspeare. 

.... In France all women are witty except 
the blue-stockings.— Madame de Girardin. 

.... Truth is as impossible to be soiled by 
any outward touch, as the sunbeam.— Milton. 

..-. Small have continual plodders ever won, 
save base authority from others’ books.—Shak- 
speare. 


.... Without belief in its perpetuity, love 
would be nothing; constancy magnifies it. 


Balzac. 


.... Great talkers use their minds as spend- 
thrifts their cash, bestowing it equally upon ob- 
jects worthy and unworthy.—Bovee. 

..-. The least coquettish of women knows 
when a man is in love with her sooner than he 
does himself.—FTorian. 

-++. A woman who isa belle in France, would 
be homely elsewhere ; a woman who is witty in 
France, would be so everywhere.— Chevalier de 
Bruix. 

.... Love has its instinct. It knows how to 
find the way to the heart, as the feeblest insect 
moves to its flower with an irresistible will which 
nothing daunts.—Balzac. 

.... Women fill up the intervals of conver- 
sation and life, like the cotton-wool placed in 
cases of china; the cotton-wool is reckoned for 
nothing, but everything would be broken without 
it.— Madame Necker. 

.... Hope is the ruddy morning ray of joy, 
recollection is its golden tinge; but the latter is 
wont to sink amid the dews and dusky shades of 
twilight; and the bright blue day which the 
former promises, breaks indeed, but in another 
world, and with another sun.—Jean Paul Richter. 
A man gets into another world, strange 
to him as the orb of Sirius, if he can transport 
himself into the centre of a woman’s heart, and 
see the life there, so wholly unlike our own. 
Things of moment to us, to # so trivial; things 
trifling to us, to it so vast !—Bulwer Lytton. 


SHoker’s Wudaet. 


Family Ties—A marriage certificate and cight 
children. 

“ Are you looking for any one in particular ?”” 
as the rat said ven he saw the cat watching him. 


Why are Cashmere shawls like deaf people ? 
Because you can’t make them here. 

“ This augers well,” asthe musquito said when 
he settled on a fat man’s toes. 

Why is the letter H like the cure for deafness ? 
Because it makes the ear hear. 

A man in New Orleans is so upright in all his 
dealings, that he wont sit down to eat his meals. 


He is a bold man who knocks at a dentist’s 
as he would at any other door, unless he’s going 
to dine there. 


“ She isn’t ell that my fancy painted her,” bit- 
terly exclaimed a rejected lover; ‘‘ and worse 
than that, she isn’t what she paints herself.” 

What is the difference between a good soldier 
and a fashionable lady ?_ One faces the powder, 
and the other powders the face. 

An alderman having grown enormously fat 
while in office, a wag wrote on his back, 
“ Widened at the expense of the corporation.” 


A man much addicted to snoring, remarked to 
his bed-fellow in the morning, that he slept like 
a top. “I know it,” said the other, “like a 
humming-top.” 

“Tsay, Cuffee, what ribber am like a human 
critter?” Cuffee declined, for the best of 
reasons, to reply. ‘Yah, yah!” chuckled 
Sambo ; “ why him Am a son, you stupid nager.” 

Query for Drawing-Rooms—We wonder if 
servants find fault with their masters and mis- 
tresses as much as masters and mistresses are in 
the habit of finding fault with their servants. 

“Law, ma, here’s a heagle.” Mamma (re- 
proachfully), “A heagle! O, you hignorant 
gal. Vy, it’s a howl.” Keeper of the menage- 
rie (respectfully), “ Axes parding, mum, ’tis an 
awk !” 

A man was waked in the night and told that 
his wife was dead. He turned over, drew the 
coverlet closer, pulled down his night-cap, and 
muttered as he went to sleep again, “ Ah! how 
grieved I shall be in the morning !” 


There is a.man “out West” who says he 
don’t covet wealth by any means, but thinks he 
should like to be a second “ Rothschild” for a 
few moments, if only to show his contempt for 
riches. 

“Piccolomini kisses ?” inquired a waiter of a 
fashionable hotel lately of a crusty Benedick he 
was about to serve with dessert. ‘Of course 
she does,” was the answer, “if she’s like other 
women.” 


An Irish girl recently rang at the door of the 
residence of the Postmaster General at Washing- 
ton, and demanded of the colored waiter to see 
the Postmaster General, for she wanted a letter 
that she expected from her brother over the 
seas. 
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A LAMA OF THIBET. 

The larse engraving on this 
page is ax accurate portrait of 
a lama @ the Dalai sect. The 
lamas 4 the Buddhist religion 
in Tpbet are divided into two 
sects distinguished by the col- 
or Of their vestments — the 
yukpa sect wearing red and 
ae Dalai yellow; and most- 
iy, as in the instance befure 
us, of brocaded satin. They 
also wear peculiar conical 
caps with long lappets. The 
or manich- 
oskhor (the precious relig- 
ious wheel), which this indi- 
vidual carries in his right 
hand, is a very singular in- 
strument, and does great 
credit to the genius of the 
Thibetans. The body of the 
instrument is a metal cylin- 
der about three inches in 
height, and from two to two 
and a half inches in diame- 
ter—the axis is prolonged be- 
low to form a handle. Every 
lama carries a chhos-khor, 
which he keeps perpetually 
turning by a gentle motion of 
the hand, assisted by a cubi- 
cal piece of iron fastened by a 
chain on the outside. As 
every revolution of a prayer 
is equivalent to its recitation, 
the chhos-khor is a very in- 
genious instrument for multi- 
plying their number without 
fatiguing the devotee. These 
instruments are found of all 
sizes and in all positions. 
Cylinders about one foot in 
height are placed in rows 
around the temples, and are 
turned by the votaries before 
entering. Larger cylinders 
are found near the villages, 
turned by water, which keeps 
them perpetually revolving, 
day and night. The earliest 
mention of the prayer-cylin- 
ders is by the Chinese pil- 
grim, Fa-Hian, A. D. 400, 
who saw it in Ladak. It was 
also in use in North-western 
India, introduced there by the 
Indo-Scythie princes about 
the beginning ot the Christian 
era. Lama (in the Tangu- 
tanese dialect, “mother of 
souls,” “ pastor of souls ”’) is, 
among the Mongols, the ap- 
pellation of all the members 
of the priestly order; but 
among the Calmucs, it signi- 
fies only the more distin- 
guished. Hence the religion 
of the Mongols and Calmucs 
is called Lamaism. Im this 
religion the Shigemooni is 
honored as the highest god, 
and the Dalai-lama (that is, 
the great lama), as his repre- 
sentative. He is at the head 
of both ecclesiastical and sec- 
ular affairs in Thibet, and is 
considered not as a mere 
visible representative of the 
divinity on earth, but as a 
real divinity himself, dwelling 
among men. The belief of 
his eternal existence is con- 
nected with the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls. 
His worshippers believe that 
the divinity, as soon as it 
leaves the body of the Dalai- 
lama, immediately takes pos- 
session of some other body in 
a supernatural way, so that he 
only changes his exterior 
form, and not his actual exis- 
tence. The usual residence 
of the Dalai-lama is in two 
monasteries in the vicinity of 
Lassa, in which he lives al- 
ternately, surrounded by a 
vast number of priests. He 
receives the throngs of pil- 
grims who visit him, seated 
on a splendid altar, with his 
legs crossed. The Tartars, 
next to the inhabitants of Thi- 
bet, pay him the greatest rever- 
ence. He salutes no one, 
never uncovers his head, nev- 
er rises, and only lays his 
hand on the head of his wor- 
shipper, who believes that he 
has thereby obtained pardon 
of his sins. He sometimes 
distributes, it is said, little 
balls of consecrated dough, 
which the Tartars use in 
many superstitious practices. 
His power was once greater 
than it is now, for he appoint- 
ed and deposed the khans. 
When the wren dies, it 
is then necessary to discover 
where his spirit chosen to 
be born anew. In this case, 
all must submit to the opinion 
of some of the lamas, who 
alone are acquainted with the 


A LAMA OF THE DALAL SECT, THIBET, WITH His PRAYING WHEEL AND TRIDENT. 


signs by which he may be 
known, or rather, who know 
what child he has appointed 
for his successor. The relig- 
ion of the lama sprung up in 
Thibet, and knows no eternal 
self-existent being. Their 
idols number 108.  Shige- 
mooni, the chief object of 
worship, appeared in the 
world for the last time 1000 
B. C., and instituted Lama- 
ism, and now rules the world. 
The earth is inhabited by de- 
generate spirits from the up- 
per world. The human soul, 
after it has been subjected to 
a state of trial, and has passed 
a good or bad life, enters up- 
on a higher or lower condi- 
tion. Such is the creed of the 
lama worshippers. 


THE GREAT EASTERN, 

At last the problem of what 
is to be the ultimate fate and 
destination of the great ship 
scems in a fair way of being 
solved successfully. A new 
company has arisen which, as 
an carnest of their intention 
to inake her pay at last, have 
begun matters with a most 
successful bargain — getting 
the noble ship, as she lies at 
present at Deptford, fora sum 
almost nominal, when com- 
pared to what she cost. The 
amount it will now take to 
finish her and get her ready 
for sea is about $500,000. ‘The 
work on her has commenced. 
In all probability she will be 
filling up with coal and stores, 
and ready for her first great 
trial trips by next summer. 
The only alteration which 
has been made in her original 
design is in fitting her with a 
poop deck. It will be be- 
tween cight and nine feet 
high—the same height as the 
forecastle forward—and this 
is the only change of note 
which will be carried out. The 
six masts are already nearly 
made. There are to be one 
fore, two main, and three 
mizzen masts; the first five 
of iron, the last of wood, in 
order not to influence the 
compasses. The foremast and 
three mizzens will be rigged 
with fore and aft sails, the 
mainmasts only being perma- 
nently square-rigged. The 
first mizzen is, however, of the 
same size as the last mainmast, 
and it is intended that when 
the weather may make it nec- 
essary that this also shall be 
square-rigged. All the masts, 
of course, are of iron, as wood- 
en spars of such size, and re- 
quired to do such work, could 
scarcely be depended on. 
Each is built of boiler-plate, 
with wrought iron dises, 
strengthened with angle iron, 
bolied inside the tube to give 
it additional rigidity. Con- 
s'ructed in this manner, each 
mast costs less than half the 
price of wooden ones, while, 
of course, the metal has the 
advantage of being nearly 
double the strength. By this 
plan, also, what would other- 
wise have been an almost. in- 
superable difficulty—namely, 
stepping wooden masts into a 
ship of such a height—is en- 
tirely got rid of. The fore- 
mast is 2 feet 9 inches diame- 
ter, and 172 feet high from 
keel to truck. The first main- 
mast is 3 feet 6 inches diame- 
ter, and 216 feet high; the 
second is of the same girth, 
but 225 feet high. The first 
mizzen is of the same size as 
the first main ; the second is 
188 feet high and 2 feet 9 
inches diameter; while the 
third and last is of wood of 
the same dimensions round as 
the iron, and 164 feet high. 
The lower yards of the square- 
rigged masts are likewise of 
iron. Each is 125 feet long 
and 2 feet 6 inches diameter 
in the centre. The upper top- 
sail and top-gallant yards are 
of wood, and of proportionate- 
ly large dimensions. As the 
fittings progress, the ship’s 
boats, with the two small aux- 
iliary steamers, will be built. 
The latter are to be of 160 
tons each of 60 horse-power. 
These will be decked and fit- 
ted as sea boats, and will be 
hoisted in and out by the aid of 
auxiliary engines, with which 
each set of engines on board 
is fitted.— London Times. 
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